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Resettlement and the Southern Mountains 


M. E. GILFOND 


In making a study of the economic and social 
pnditions of a given group of people, it is im- 
wssible to come to any conclusions or solutions 
ithout taking into consideration the land upon 
hich the people live. Superficially we may say 
at poverty exists, that standards of living are 
ww, that relief rolls are high and that such a state 
affairs is a challenge to society. But funda- 
ntally we must realize that rural poverty and 
tress are not born of their own accord but are 
athered, rather, by a lack of productivity in the 
ind, or a lack of adjustment between the land 
nd the people. 
Behind all industry, behind the factory worker, 
he engineer, the construction foreman, behind 
activities that meet the demands of the nation 
nd supply it with goods, are the people of the 
and. Our civilization is dependent upon the 
nd for food, clothing and shelter. We are 
spendent upon it for the raw materials that are 
fnverted into luxuries. Even as greatly are we 
dependent upon the people who work the land, 
Dit will give us our food, clothing, shelter and 
aw materials. 
An analysis of rural poverty has shown that 
tas in which poverty is greatest are not being 
sed to best advantage. But on acres where crops 
, forests can be grown, and where the land 
ses in dust storms, the soil can be fastened to 
ihe earth by grazing grasses. In making a neces- 
adjustment, the natural resources of the land 
il be conserved and strengthened, so that all 
eople on any soil can become self-supporting. 
Throughout the entire country the Resettle- 
went Administration is acquiring substandard 
ands and retiring them from their present use. 
atural resources are being conserved in various 
ays, through reforestation, flood and erosion 
control work, the development of grazing areas, 
barks and wild life refuges. The people in these 
quired regions are offered an opportunity, when 


necessary, to move to good lands. where farming 
is a profitable enterprise. Also, the Administra- 
tion is helping families on good lands to lessen 
their debts, to acquire new implements, and in 
other ways to get a new foothold in the business 
of making a living. 

The Appalachian and Ozark mountain areas 
present a special sort of social and economic 
problem. In many sections of this region the 
mountainous terrain is little adapted to farming, 
in some cases the soil is poor and subject to water 
erosion and flood. Lumbering and mining indus- 
tries have come and gone, leaving behind them 
stranded families who depended upon these in- 
dustries for all, or at least a major part, of their 
living. The population is dense, the rate of in- 
crease more rapid than in any other section of 
the country. Lacking original employment, many 
of the people have tried farming, an endeavor 
which, because of the unsuitability of the soil 
and the inexperience of the mountaineer, has 
not, in general, been a success. 

The people of the Appalachian Mountains are 
one of the few groups that can be accurately 
called “old American stock.” The ancestry of 
many families dates back to Revolutionary times; 
their nationality, for the most part, is English, 
mingled with the Scotch-Irish blood of later 
settlers. Early Western migrations flowed through 
this area, some families remained to settle in the 
fertile valleys in the shadow of the hills. More 
caravans rolled in from the East, and as the valley 
agriculture expanded, newcomers and the de- 
scendants of the earliest settlers were pushed to 
the foothills. With the growth of the population 
the people went upward into the mountains; log 
cabins were built in the sheltering hollows and 
small farms were planted. It was a hard life but 
a good one; game could be found in the forests, 
fish in the mountain brooks, there were berries 
and nuts in season, and plenty of wood for fires. 
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A MEMBER OF A STRANDED MINING COMMUNITY 


When the Western frontier was extended in 
1830, migration to the mountains practically 
ceased. The mountaineer, cut off by the topog- 
raphy of the land, became even more isolated from 
the outside world. Traveling was difficult. Some- 
times, however, families left their homes in search 
of better land, but even then the trek was a 
short one, extending from one mountain hollow 
to another. 

Such a mode of living tended to produce a dis- 
tinct type of American—neither farmer nor 
craftsman, depending almost entirely upon im- 
mediate natural resources for his food, shelter 
and clothing. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
things happened to the mountaineer which ‘were 
to change his mode of subsistence living. The 


first event was the introduction of lumbering 
in the region; the mountaineer found he coul 
saw, chop and clear timber and receive wages! 


return. This resulted in two things; the higi 
wage rate offered the mountaineer disrupted th 
self-sufficient standards of his living and intr 
duced a way of life for which he was totally ur 
prepared. Since he had never had to be frugi, 
the money he earned was not always wisely spett 
The second result: virgin forests were stripped- 
then the lumbering industry moved on, leavin 
the mountaineer without the employment up 
which he had grown to depend. 

The mining industry followed the same pt 
tern; high wages for these people, and employ 
ment at first, then, as the procedure became tt 
profitable, the mines closed, and the mountain 
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yas stranded. In Jackson County,,Kentucky, for 
gample, two companies controlled the timber 
industry between 1914 and 1929. When, in 1924, 
the first company ceased operations, most of their 
employees found work in the second; when it, 
too, closed in 1929, three hundred families were 
lft without means of support. In a survey of 
gine counties in West Virginia, made by Federal 
ind State agencies, 91 stranded communities were 
discovered. Of these, 62 had depended upon 
al mining, 23 upon lumbering. In spite of the 
ft that families in these communities repre- 
ented only 11 per cent of the total number of 
families in the area, they constituted 50 per cent 
of the relief load. 

Another activity that brought the mountaineer 
imeagre income was the collection and sale of 
un bark. His method was to fell the chestnuts, 
tip the bark and carry it down the mountain 
to sell in the towns. Such “prosperity” did not 
list, as tanning interests set up claims on the land, 
ind the mountaineer, always a “squatter,” had 
& ftopay taxes. Then cheaper tanning methods were 
introduced, tan bark was no longer salable, and, 
tocap the climax, blight killed the chestnut trees. 

There was only one thing for the mountaineer 
todo—try farming. As farming had already been 
tried on the plateau, and even in some hilly re- 
sions, serious water erosion, which cut gullies in 
the land and washed away the fertile top soil, had 
st in. Soil conditions, coupled with the moun- 
uineer’s lack of farm experience, did not make 
the attempt successful. 

_§} The social and economic conditions of the 
umberin people of the Appalachian region are made more 
he coulilf cute by the rate of population increase that is 
wage "Eereater than that of any other section of the 
the hig country. Between 1900 and 1930 the population 
ipted tf ew from 3,200,000 to over 5,000,000. In the 
ad inttfensus of 1930 it was found that in the North- 
tally WH vestern and Northeastern Cumberland plateau 
De frugl there averaged nearly 700 children under five years 
ely spell for every 1,000 women. The same figures for the 
rripped- total country were 391 children for every 1,000 
1, leavii women. It follows, then, that the average fam- 
ent UPEily size is greater as well, an important factor in 

keeping the standard of living low. In the 1934 
ame P¥irelief survey it was discovered that 57 per cent of 
emplofthe families in the Appalachian-Ozark area in- 
came wicluded five or more persons. This is significant, 
untaine§Ompared to the figures for the entire country — 





47 per cent of the relief families numbered over 5. 

This rate of increase, plus the isolation of 
mountaineer families, their poverty and lack of 
employment, or immediate prospects of employ- 
ment, presents a social challenge. Their reasons for 
accepting relief go back to the land, the decadence 
of industries that once developed natural re- 
sources, unwise use, and subsequent poor condi- 
tion—“farm too small,” or “loss of supplementary 
occupation,” or “poor soil.” 

Land planning consultants of Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, have indicated that in these 
States over 21,000,000 acres are unfit for present 
use. The Resettlement Administration is acquir- 
ing and retiring 856,100 acres through 39 land- 
use projects in the worst stricken regions, which 
will serve as demonstrations of what may be done 
in conservation of land resources. Development 
of this land will include erosion and flood “con- 
trol, reforestation, plans for recreational parks, 
and other means of utilizing hitherto unprofitable 
areas. A large portion of these tracts are in moun- 
tainous regions, populated with many families 
who are in acute need of assistance. These families 
will, first of all, receive employment in the de- 
velopment of the projects, then they will be of- 
fered an opportunity to move to land where they 
can once more become self-sufficient. 

In the planning and development of these 
projects, the Resettlement Administration works 
hand in hand with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Soil Conservation Service and the 
National Park Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Administration is co-operating 
with various state and private agencies and the 
Agricultural Extension Services of many colleges. 

On 8,500 acres of Overton and Clay Counties, 
north central Tennessee, a typical land-use 
project is under construction. Here land is poor, 
steep and rocky; 45 per cent of it has been cleared 
and depleted of top soil. People of the area were 
once employed by lumbering industries, but as 
those industries waned, families were forced to 
depend upon farming for their livelihood. Stand- 
ards of living are at the lowest level, and 40 per 
cent of the families in the area purchased are on 
the relief rolls. Of the eighty-five families in the 
area, seventy are dependent upon the Administra- 
tion for aid in resettling. 

The development of the project includes re- 
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(Ailbove) —"‘Picturesque”’ 
poverty in Georgia 


(Right) — Resettlement 
hopes to give the poorer 
children of rural com- 
munities a new chance 


forestation, soil erosion control, and recreational 
facilities. An average of 382 men are employed 
daily in this work, of whom as many as possible 
come from relief rolls in near-by counties. 


When the Government buys up these submar- 
ginal lands, many families receive enough money 
from the purchase to enable them to settle else- 
where without additional assistance. On the other 
hand, other families may need an opportunity 
to move to farms on good land or to localities 
suited to their training and requirements. 


There are two types of Resettlement projects 
for people who have had to leave their homes 
behind them. One is the type, 
situated near roads, schools, and existing services. 


infiltration 


New lands for the settlers are found scattered 
among farms already operating. The other, the 
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community type, is entirely planned and constructed by th, 
Administration and provided with all services needed for th 
functioning of the newly created township. A large tract of 
land is purchased, divided into farms of various sizes and oy 
each farm a new house and outbuildings are built. Some cop. 
munity projects are of a semi-industrial type, where an enter. 
prise such as a factory, wood-working shop, or precessing fur. 
nishes part of the income while the remainder is derived from 
small part time farms. Most Resettlement projects, through. 
out the Appalachian region, are of the latter community type 
Arthurdale, in Preston County, West Virginia, is an example, 


Here 165 families ar 
being accommodated in 
new, well-constructed 
homes, each surrounded 
by from two to five 
acres of cultivable land. 
There are 113 families 
already living on the 
project. These families 
come from a “strand: 
ed” community, for- 
merly employed in cod 
mining and dependent 
economic activities in 
West Virginia, and who, 
unless aided, woul 
constitute a permanent 
relief problem. 

Plans for the project 
indicated that the live- 
lihood of the _ peopl 
would first be derived from the actual construc 
tion work, then through co-operative farming, 
processing, and commercial activities, and 
through a factory located at the project, owned 
by the Co-operative, but leased to a private con 
cern. Additional income would come for the i1- 
dividual subsistence farming. 





The co-operative enterprises are administered 
by the community as a whole, chartered under 
the laws of the State and financed by the Resettle 
ment Administration. Through this procedurt 
the community becomes self-supporting and cat 
eventually pay back on a long-time basis the orig: 
inal Government investment. 


All facilities, necessary to meet economic, edu: 
cational, social, and administrative needs are pro 
vided. Completed houses are equipped with al 
essential utilities and are serviced by a central 
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yater supply and septic tanks for sewage disposal. 
flectricity is supplied and telephone service is 
wailable. By June 15th, 125 houses were com- 
pleted and construction work under way on all 
others. 

Many families, while they may not need new 
nd, do require a little assistance in the job of 
becoming self-sufficient again on their present 
nd. This assistance is offered by the Adminis- 
ration in the form of small loans, with which a 
amily may buy livestock, seed or equipment 
necessary for the management of a farm. In this 
way the farmer is able to establish himself as a 
¢if-supporting citizen and can pay off his loan 
with steady income. But sometimes families are 
o destitute that a loan could do little more 
than keep them alive, much less put them into a 
dass with the wage-earners, and in these in- 
tances, Outright emergency grants are made. 

In seven states of the Appalachian region— 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama and Georgia—nearly 
$13,000,000 in grants and loans has been received 
by nearly 104,000 families, many of whom were 
living in mountainous regions. For instance, in 
logan County, Kentucky, $81,000 in loans and 
grants have been distributed to the heads of 283 
families. 

Throughout the country the depression has 
often resulted in farm mortgage foreclosure—an 
went that both farmer and creditor dread. 
Through the assistance of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Farm Debt Adjustment offices, 
tafled by volunteer workers appointed by the 
tate, give the debtor and creditor an opportunity 
t0meet and come to an agreement that will bene- 


fit both. In the above mentioned States nearly 
6,000 such cases have been adjusted with debt re- 
duction of close to $2,000,000. 


In every phase of its work, the Resettlement 
Administration is acting on the belief that the 
people who are benefited will make the program a 
success. The Administration could have no better 
security than the character of the mountaineers. 
They are America’s oldest Americans; theirs is 
the quality of the true pioneer. They are adept 
and are naturally self-reliant, if given a chance 
and a little encouragement. Culturally they have 
many and fine potentialities, as evidenced in their 
folk tales, their native music, their eagerness for 
beauty and self-expression. Sociologists and edu- 
cators who have offered them artistic training 
have found a strong appreciation and consider- 
able talent. Moreover, these potentialities are 
thoroughly American, rooted in the oldest and 
strongest of our heritages and ideals. 


To bring greater advantages into the moun- 
tains, and through them, release the culture that 
is latent there, will take a long time and require 
the activities of many agencies, but first of all, the 
land must be prepared for the best use of the 
mountain people; the people must be given an 
opportunity to rightly use the land and become 
self-supporting. 


The latter is being done by the Resettlement 
Administration; the former by social workers, 
artists, educators; with Federal, State, and private 
agencies working together in a mutual enterprise, 
the result will be beneficial to the entire nation, 
as America’s culture is enriched by the culture of 
the people of the mountains. 
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A CHURCH SCHOOL IN READJUSTMENT 


W. A. WORTHINGTON 


We all agree that social conditions in the moun- 
tains are rapidly changing. The question of the 
future of the church school and its place in the 
changing conditions is a stern problem that is be- 
ing faced by all directors of mountain mission 
schools. 


When we attempt to solve our problems we 
are at once thinking of some possible set-up that 
would better meet conditions. Probably every- 
one connected with mountain schools is honest 
in wanting to do the very best to meet the need 
but he finds himself in four definite difficulties. 
He is in difficulty with his own interpretation of 
spiritual and mental development, and also with 
the interpretation of values on the part of those 
who supply the funds for the operation of his 
work. He finds a problem in the attempt to get 
a unified change in methods by those who are em- 
ployed to carry on the work, and lastly, he must 
meet the attitude toward spiritual and mental 
development created by his own former 
methods. 


My purpose in writing this article is to discuss 
the first of these points as briefly as possible and 
then to describe the attempt which we have made 
at the Annville Institute to overcome these diffi- 
culties. The attempt is quite in its infancy and 
we are far from our goal. We have, however, 
learned many things. Perhaps the greatest dif- 
ficulty which lies before us is a revaluation of 
methods which we had considered necessary for 
development. Denominational schools or “mis- 
sion” schools have had for their common object 
evangelism, that is, salvation. Our first thought 
in attempting frankly to face conditions before 
us is that we are practically teaching the same 
things about religion that have been the common 
heritage of our mountain people for generations. 
I have never met even a moonshiner or a feudist 
in the hills who was not willing to say that he be- 
lieved the Bible from cover to cover and who 
would not be willing to fight for the standards 
of faith as stated by any of a half-dozen Protes- 
tant denominations. This condition has existed 
for generations of people secluded from all possible 
contamination by other influences, and, there- 


fore, it would seem that this culture has in the: 
mountains been given an ideal laboratory test 
Yet it is evident that a constructive developmen 
has not resulted. We are, therefore, frankly fx. 
ing the problem of the evangelization of the ult. 
orthodox. 


It seems that the difficulty lies in the fact thy ! 


stated beliefs can not be called religion. We mus 
face the fact that a man has no more religion 
than that which he uses. We shall never get any- 
where in the evangelization of the people of th 
hills so long as we make a distinction betwee 
living and liturgy, between the plow and tk 
psalter, calling one secular and the other sacred 


It follows also that we shall never get any- 
where in education in the mountains as long a 
we separate the textbook from the daily task in 
methods of instruction. The inclination to sp 
arate church services and classroom activitis 
from the student’s daily living is the common 
psychic pitfall. To make the three one is th 
opportunity and the problem of the mountain 
mission school. When we answer the question 
of our ability to meet that problem we har 
answered the question of the future of the mour- 
tain school. If we can not unite these thre 
factors, Our mountain mission school has no re 
son for existence. If, on the other hand, we ca 
unite the three, then we have before us an u- 
limited opportunity for Christian evangelizatio 
under the most favorable conditions. 


It is obvious that to carry out such a program 
a radical change in methods is imperative. h 
such a program the Bible should be treated as 
scientific textbook of spiritual formulas written 
for the laboratory of life. It should be taught 
as a history of successive spiritual experience 
showing the development of spiritual forces. Thi 
teaching should begin with a careful exploration 
of the child’s own beliefs, and the correlation and 
guidance of these early beliefs should follow » 
the light of recorded spiritual experience. Th 
same methods should be followed in the teaching 
of geography, beginning with the creek or branch 
on which the child may live, with physics in tt 
lation to physical forces of the child’s daily «& 
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perience, and so with English, history, algebra 
ind geometry. It is evident that, in attempting 
wch a program, changes must continue to be made 
through a term of years. First of all it is neces- 
ary, in order that the instruction may begin with 
the child’s experiences, to set up a guidance pro- 
gam. The daily focus of the school in its 
ghedule and curriculum must then be adjusted in 
cordance with the results of this exploration of 
ptitude and guidance of attitude. The follow- 
ing is a brief statement of a beginning which we 
it the Annville Institute have made in this direc- 
tion. 

The Annville Institute is located at Annville in 
jackson County, Kentucky. It is forty miles 
southeast of Berea and about twenty miles north 
of London. It is on the waters of the Cumber- 
nd River, about five miles from the watershed 
which divides the Cumberland from the Ken- 
weky. The land is a heavy clay loam. The 
many small, steep hills are the result of erosion. 
The natural timber is oak, pine, poplar and chest- 
wt. There are no coal seams thicker than 
ighteen inches within five miles. The general 
occupation is farming. 

The Institute was started in 1909 by the 
Women’s Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church of America, usually known as 
the “Dutch Reformed” Church. When begin- 
ning our work we made bold to define educa- 
tion as development for complete living. We 
were fortunate to be in the employment of a 
Board which emphasized Christian citizenship 
ather than church membership as a primary 
object. We planned an industrial school; how- 
wer, the poor quality of the public schools and 
our limited budget made it necessary for us to 
concentrate, at first, on grammar school work. 
Afterward we gave the regular high school course. 
To this we added manual training and domestic 
science as high school subjects. 

With the building of an all-weather road 
through the county and with some improvement 
of the public schools under an efficient county 
uperintendent, a change in the character of our 
work seemed imperative. Our problem was the 
thoice of a definite service for our school that 
could not be accomplished by the public school 
ystem. Our desire twas that students might 
teeive a development toward complete living, 
ther with or without public school credits. 


The set-up is arranged for a school of one 
hundred dormitory and day pupils. Our present 
high school attendance has, for reasons felt by all 
mountain mission schools, been reduced to fifty 
boarding and twenty-five day pupils. Our new 
schedule allows students to complete two studies 
in each semester instead of half credits in four 
studies. This of course doubles the time given to 
each subject, allows the students to concentrate 
on a smaller field of subject matter, and elimi- 
nates a warming up period between classes. We 
find that students make higher grades under this 
arrangement. Records kept on a biology class 
showed ten per cent improvement in grades over 
classes of the four-subject schedule, though the 
average I. Q. of this class was slightly lower. 

The school is divided into two sections. Sec- 
tion A attends classes from 7:00 A.M. until noon. 
This section goes to work in the afternoon while 
section B is in the classroom. Section B also 
comes back to classes the following morning. 
The object of this shift is to make it unnecessary 
for any section to do all its class work in the 
afternoon. In addition to the regular studies our 
boys are thus given opportunity to find their 
aptitudes in such mechanical arts as plumbing, 
sheet metal work, carpentering, automobile 
mechanics and mechanical drawing, agriculture 
and poultry raising. Several boys taking agri- 
culture find special interests in poultry raising, 
and many find that they prefer mechanics. Many 
boys come wanting to be automobile mechanics, 
who, after taking an engine apart and putting it 
together repeatedly, soon tire and decide they 
are more interested in agriculture. 

Our girls are given opportunity to learn home 
making. This is not only taught in the domestic 
science room but a practical training is 
given in laundry work, home decoration, beauti- 
fying the grounds about the home, serving, plan- 
ning menus and figuring the cost. Girls who 
enter school planning to be nurses or teachers get 
a serious idea of home life in the mountains. As 
the girls work around the buildings, lawns, and 
gardens, and see how a little effort can bring about 
great changes in the appearance of things, they 
are inspired to try experiments in their own 
homes. Three girls who were clearing weeds 
from an overgrown driveway said to one of the 
teachers, “We can hardly wait to get home. We 
are going to try to make everything look better 
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there.” Another remarked, “I never did a lick 
of work at home but when I go back I am going 
to fix things up.” A third girl, looking over a 
lawn that had been cut and trimmed, exclaimed, 
“It’s a whole lot better, but I wouldn’t have 
known that anything was the matter with it.” All 
work of the school is done by students. No hired 
help is employed. 

The work schedule for both boys and girls is 
changed every nine weeks so as to give opportu- 
nity for each to learn different arts. This change 
is often hard on the clothes in the laundry and 
on the cows in the dairy, but the object is the 
exploration of the student. Each pupil is marked 
on character qualities and on aptitudes at the end 
of each nine weeks. In this marking we get the 
interest of the pupil. When the pupils see that 
we are not criticizing but are actually trying to 
find constructive qualities of character, we have 
a contact in purpose with their own earnestness, 
which contact affords the great opportunity for 
Christian guidance—the object of the work. 

We have tried several character questionnaires, 
but have found ourselves in the difficulty of hav- 
ing more questions and answers than could be 
compiled. We have, therefore, worked out a 
more simple questionnaire. 

Our character observations would seem to in- 
dicate that intelligence and industry are largely 
hereditary, while honesty, responsibility, neatness, 
accuracy and observation are more largely the 
result of environment. We have found some 
surprising examples of unusual combinations of 
character qualities. Students may be honest but 
not responsible, responsible but not honest; neat 
but not accurate, industrious at one task but lazy 
at another. . 

We find that the most effective means for char- 
acter growth is to give a student responsibility, 
but this method is more costly than textbooks. 
Through character observation and actual mark- 
ing, our boys and girls see the practical relation 





——— 








of morals to industrial aptitudes; it is then byt, 
step for them to realize how this all blends wi 
the faith of their fathers. 


The students like the change and consequent) 
problems in discipline are practically eliminated 
They become interested in learning and want 
take more than four years of study, even though 
not planning to enter college. Parents are mor 
interested in reports on character exploratio; 
than in the student’s increasing knowledge. 
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I have attempted to outline something of oy 
experience with our own interpretation of value 
and have mentioned this as the first and greates 
difficulty to be encountered in an attempt at re. 
organization. The three others, while not 50 in- 
portant, deserve repetition. 















































The personnel of a very earnest and hard-§ glassy 
working faculty of college graduates may prove quirr 
to be more thoroughly committed to textbook ff lengtl 
and to education as a preparation for college thang “Fc 
they themselves realize. They may be perfectly had a 
willing to work toward a guidance program bu the hi 
will probably be surprised to find again and again} He 
that their thinking has still the textbook as its§ puts 
method and the college preparation as its stand- § squirt 
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taught students to consider credits as an objective, use 
there will be some opposition from prospective f tick 
students when it is proposed to give them coursts the s! 
which will train them for living but which wil J teh 
not give them college entrance credits. This di} “P 
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ONE LEG GONE TO JUDGMENT 
JAMES STILL 


It was quiet on that day, and the willows hung 

limp over Troublesome Creek. The waters rested 
shout the bald stones, scarcely moving. I had 
walked along the sandy left bank to Jute Dawson’s 
homeseat, and in the soundlessness of the after- 
soon young Clebe had not heard me enter the 
yard and climb the puncheon steps. 
"He sat at the end of the dogtrot with a “rifle- 
gn” sighted into the kitchen, his crutch leaning 
wainst one knee. His eyes were closed to a bead. 
| watched without speaking until he had fired. 
ind the sound of a bullet striking pots and pans 
ang from the room. 

He hopped inside on his one leg, fetching out a 
fox squirrel by its grey brush. As he came out 
he saw me and held the quivering body aloft in 
greeting. There was a purple dent in the furred 
head, and red drops of blood trickled across the 
glassy eyes and twisted mouth. Clebe tossed the 
quirrel into a wooden bucket and hopped the 
kngth of the dogtrot for a chair. 

“Fox squirrels takin’ the place,” he said. “We 
td a pet creature and he drawed the rest out 0’ 
the hills.” 

He laughed, his thin face spreading. “Nothin’ 
puts the lean in yore muscles like pawpaws and 
quirrels’ breasts. Hit’s the Lord’s truth.” 

We settled into white-oak splint chairs and 
loked out on the untended patch before the 
house, now thick-growing with purple flares of 
tickweed. Field sparrows were working among 
the slender stalks and the dark bonnets shook in 
the hot, windless air. 

“Poppy and Mommy is swapping work this 
hay,” Clebe said. “Lu Baldridge holp us lay-by 
our crap two days, and they’re stirrin’-off sor- 
tham to pay back. And I reckon Lu will give us 
jug full.” 

Our chairs were leaned against the shrivelled 
og framing and I sat there thinking of the wooden 
kg Jute had ordered for Clebe. The good word 
tad gone up and down the forks of Troublesome 
that a store-bought leg was coming for him, but 
the weeks had gone by and he had not been seen 
tteither the horse swapping court, or the ginger- 
red election. 


“IT reckon Lu Baldridge is a purty good man,” 
Clebe said, “but Poppy says he’s a straddle-pole. 
Poppy says he’s got one foot that’s a democrat 
and t’other one’s a republican. And he can skip 
betwixt them like all git out. He tuk a truck full 
o’ gingerbread to the election and sold it nigh 
five times over to the candidates afore he told 
folks to come and eat till they busted.” 

The sparrows set up a clatter in the stickweed 
patch. Their dull chirps were hollow and rasp- 
ing, and their grey bodies blew dustily through 
the weeds. 

“Even a sparrow-bird’s got two wings,” Clebe 
said at length, watching them work among the 
brown stalks. “Hit’s a puore Lord’s pity I ain’t 
got two legs.” He drew the palms of his hands 
tight and bloodless over the posts of the chair. 

“Poppy ordered me a wood leg and it’s an eter- 
nal time a-comin’. A leg drummer come and 
measured me up careful. I reckon he knowed the 
wiggle in ever’ toe afore he left, but I’m a mind 
Poppy’s done been beat out o’ that fifty dollars. 

“O that fifty dollars will go hard with my Pap 
if that leg don’t come. He’d had that money 
tater-holed for a spell afore he turned it loose.” 

Clebe drew a knife from his pocket and began 
to whittle the round of his chair. “Hit’s been a 
sight o’trouble I’ve give my Poppy,” he said. “He 
was agin me havin’ my leg tuk off in the first 
place when I had blood-pizen.” 

He stopped suddenly and pointed the large 
blade at me. “I figger you never heerd about the 
funeral occasion fur my leg. Hit was buried jist 
like folks is. My brother Tom fotched it from 
the doctor’s house in a box and tuk it by the 
school house afore books was called. 

“All the scholars come out to the road and 
looked at it. Afore Tom left they was bettin’ 
one another to tetch it. They wanted to know 
what Tom was a-goin’ to do with it, and Tom 
says he’s a-goin’ to have a rail funeralizin’ on the 
pint. 

“The teacher run Tom off because she couldn’t 
git the scholars in with my leg out thar to look 
at. When he left, a bunch o’ scholars tuk along 
after him. They dug a hole up on the p’int thar. 
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got. I thought a heap o’ my brother Tom {yf He h 
doin’ that for me. They buried hit again and pif pay ! 
some flat rocks on the grave-pile to keep the fora fl but ¥ 
from scratchin’ thar. buildi 
“O hit’s a quare feelin’ to git one piece o” yo:ff bough 
buried and gone to judgment afore the rest 0” youff raise 
dies. I figger a fellow will have a hard time a-gi.[f heavy 
tin’ together on resurrection day.” lined 


Ross Morris preached a soul-raisin’ ‘sermon, I 
heerd tell; then they tuk a last look and piled 
the dirt in. 

“Then Tom recollects that a fellow is liable to 
have the rheumatiz all the days of his life if his 
leg is buried with the toes a-curlin’. They dug it 








up again and pulled them out straight as could be 
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FARMS, FOLK SCHOOLS AND COOPERATIVES: ize 


Travel Notes from Scandinavia 
WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 


Our first stop in Denmark was Helsingur— 
Shakespeare’s Elsinore—where we visited the folk 
school of Dr. Manniche, to whom we had been 
introduced in Berea. There we found perhaps 
150 summer school students, who had opportun- 
ity to study in Danish and German classes, and 
who spent two or three hours each day in lec- 
tures devoted to discussion of co-operatives, folk 
schools, the Welsh mining situation, Mr. Gandhi 
and his program, and so on. We did not follow 
the lectures too closely, but we did go to the 
superb old castle, and what was a good deal better, 
we visited the homes of various types of farm 
people near the People’s College. 


One afternoon we studied a perfectly glorious 
farm of 270 acres, with a notable quadrangle of 
houses and barns. There was nothing mean or 
cheap about the entire place. I saw the highest, 
if not the largest barn I had ever seen. At the 
head of the enterprise was a doctor who had 
married the daughter of one of the wealthiest men 
in Denmark. The farm had been able to pay 
five per cent on the capital invested, and had 
made some 40,000 kroner (a kroner being worth 
about twenty-one cents). One reason for the 
good showing was that the man was making a 
flour of alfalfa, as well as alfalfa roughage for 
hogs. We were told that alfalfa is very rich in 
vitamin A. A rather simple machine took the 
green alfalfa, cut it, dried it, ground it. We were 
told the flour would be used with butter! The 
farm was paying its farm hands three kroner, or 
approximately sixty-three cents, and their wives 


two kroner, or approximately forty-two cents a 
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day, plus house and milk and garden. In; 
neighboring pasture near a great milking shdg™ 
were gathered 140 Jersey cows. The women di 
the milking. We were told that there are thr: gradu 
million cows in Denmark, almost one for even 
person in the country. etate 


a iftee! 
Another afternoon we visited a farm of seventy. lifes 
pers in 
five acres. The householder was a tenant. kk 
of sn 
owned ten cows and two horses and was able wo i 
° . . . ih 
pay his rent, besides paying his two workmen ce 
' n 
He kept a careful book account. His home wa . Rt 
one of comfort. He was working very hari Ee 
saving no money, but living in decency and sig“? 


respect = 
— week 


Another farm we visited, of sixty-five ac§ wy, 
was run and owned by a widower, with one chili, 5. 
who had gone to the folk high school. He stakeif . 
out his cows in a clover field, so that the cow nde 
could not trample over the whole pasture, bit je | 
could eat only so much. The stakes were shifteif 4 
five times a day. He said, “My first crop of clove 4. 
the cows ate; the second crop I cut over with mf yt), 
scythe, and the third crop the cows are now éit ing 5 
ing over.” In his home there were electric ligh\§ , 
a number of books. He served us to afternoog , 
coffee, all manner of broedchen, with good plate dail; 
and cups, and spoons that looked to me lif}, . 
silver. He owed some 40,000 kroner and tif 4.5 
bothered him greatly. He and nine of his farme i, 
friends had formed a dairy co-operative, wh0' nyi, 
truck or trucks sold milk in the town nearby. ff tha 






















































Then we were taken to the home of a smal- the c 
holder, who had possibly thirteen acres, a soul passic 
brick house, and an excellent stable and tool-bam§ murd 
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He held his property from the state and would 
pay land rent continuously, as I understand it, 
but would very slowly amortize the cost of his 
puilding. This man specialized in pigs. He 
bought from other farmers who didn’t care to 
nise pigs, their allotted pig cards. He raised 
heavy, fat pigs for the German market, stream- 
lined pigs for the English market, and the rest for 
the Danish market. The man had a wife and 
fur children. He had a number of maga- 
tines and books; he had a radio. I was interested 
to hear him say that he was a member of the very 
mall National Socialist, or Nazi, party in Den- 
mark, which he had joined as he put it, “in order 
that we may be set free from rent slavery, that 
ve may all have freedom and contentment.” 

In another part of the country we visited a 
community of forty-five farmsteads created out 
of the breaking up of one estate. The State is 
gradually compelling the great landowners to re- 
kase perhaps one-fifth or one-fourth of their 
states, to be divided into farms of thirteen to 
fifteen acres. The number of agricultura! labor- 
ers in Denmark is decreasing, while the number 
of smallholders, relatively independent farmers, 
is increasing. We were told, whether truly or 
not, that the situation is quite different from that 
in England, where there are many large farms, 
very inadequately tilled, because labor cannot be 
persuaded to work upon them seven days in the 
week with low pay and with no hope. 

We visited the home of a plain man, editor of 
abi-weekly smallholders’ paper; everything neat 
%a pin, a flower garden as well as a vegetable 
garden. The farmer-editor told us that his house 
cost 12,500 kroner, but that he was paying four 
ind a half per cent on only 8,500 kroner. In 
addition, he was paying land rent based upon the 
values of barley, bacon, and butter—the land be- 
ing revalued every five years. 

Our Dr. Bagley wrote me that “Denmark has 
agood claim to be regarded as the most highly 
wvilized country in the world.” And Kagawa 
has said that the three nations of Scandinavia are 
the only happy peoples in the world. I have only 
touched the hem of the garment of the Scandi- 
tavian literature, but even so I see clearly enough 
that these countries have by no means escaped 
the common ills to which flesh is heir. Primitive 
passions, jealousies, hatred, thwarted loves, 
murders are to be found there. The presence of 


the small Nazi group, the presence of at least two 
communists in the Danish parliament, and, I be- 
lieve, six in the Swedish parliament, indicates the 
lack of perfect contentment. The death of 
Krueger of Sweden, with its resulting misery to 
multitudes, tells its own story. In Sweden at one 
folk high school center we came upon a large and 
significant meeting of what corresponds to the 
W. C. T. U. in this country, indicating that the 
drink problem has been by no means solved. In 
Copenhagen I was amazed at the universality of 
lotteries in an amusement park. 

In Sweden and Denmark our friends lamented 
the apparent diminution of the power of the 
home. The suction of the cities had drawn a 
vast number of country youth from the whole- 
some environment of the farm, and there was a 
trend toward the disintegration of the family. 

In Denmark, too, there is a recrudescence of 
the military spirit. I saw boys just like our own 
students, marching, marching, marching, on a 
day of quite unusual heat, with their brass hel- 
mets on their heads, heavy marching order. I 
asked a friend whether the army was not likely to 
be a menace rather than an asset to his country. 
He stated that he thought it was; that the army 
was maintained to please the Conservatives, the 
Nationalists. 

Aside from the sources of unhappiness which I 
have mentioned, there is in Denmark, though not 
in Sweden, an undercurrent of fear and doubt re- 
garding the economic situation. Since the Ottawa 
Conference, England has been giving preferential 
treatment to her own federation of nations; she 
has been striving to increase her own agricultural 
production. While Germany has been import- 
ing much from Denmark, this importation is be- 
ing reduced. At Odense I went, not without 
physiological qualms, through a great hog co-op- 
erative slaughtery. The capacity of this slaugh- 
tery was 9,000 hogs a week. As my guide sorrow- 
fully pointed out, the slaughtery was now handling 
only 5,000 hogs a week, and he was by no means 
sure that the production was going to be heavier. 

A thoughtful friend believes that in times of 
peace Denmark can live, and not without com- 
fort. He says that almost seventy per cent of 
Denmark’s butter is now exported, and a very 
large percentage of her bacon. The dairy busi- 
ness in Denmark is the source of the great hog 
industry, and he believes that the people of Eng- 
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land will never be satisfied with any other than 
that from milk-fed hogs. 

There is a beautiful song of the prophet 
Grundtvig proclaiming Denmark as a land “where 
few have too little, and fewer still too much.” 
One gets the impression of a tremendously indus- 
trious people, not particularly well dressed, and 
not given to automobile riding. In Copenhagen 
I saw more bicycles than I supposed existed today 
on the face of all the earth. I was told that the 
Premier of Denmark rides his bicycle, the Chief 
of Police of Copenhagen rides his. In the country, 
and for that matter, in the city too, you would 
see women riding with their market baskets on 
racks behind and their babies on little seats in 
front. On the whole the Danes are a happy 
people, working through grave uncertainties 
quietly toward a time when none shall have too 
little and none too much. 

We were anxious to see something of the folk 
high schools, both of Denmark and of Sweden. 
One Danish director explained, as he showed us 
his school, “This school is mine; I bought it and 
I can teach as I like. I get from the State 8,000 
kroner a year; the fees of a girl for a three months’ 
course are 200 kroner; the fees for a man who 
has a five months’ course correspondingly higher. 
The State, through local agencies, will assist a 
given student to the amount of eighty or sixty 
or forty kroner as may be needed. 

“When a student has been with us for a five 
months’ period,” he continued, “we urge him to 
go home and spend a year, and put into practice 
what he has learned, and then to go to Askov” 
(Askov being the “university” of the folk school 
system). 

We had the privilege of seeing two important 
schools dedicated to home economics or domestic 
science. In one of these schools there would be 
a group of thirty girls who would spend five 
months at the school, followed by another group 
of thirty girls. The director was a great woman, 
who had just celebrated her twenty-fifth year of 
service, her jubilee. In each school there was a 
beautiful kitchen with spotless brass utensils, an 
electric stove and a coke stove, surrounded by 
four tables. At two of the meals the girls would 
sit by families about the kitchen stove, served 
with food which they themselves had prepared. 
There were closets with many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables canned by the girls; a room in which, 


—:!’ 


under an instructor, the girls were doing the iro. 
ing. Everything was spotless. 

Again we saw two of the folk schools of phys. 
cal education, one of them directed by Nid 
Bukh who some years ago toured America with 
his devotees of primitive gymnastics. I yy 
amazed at the size of the indoor and outdo, 
swimming pools, the enormous field-house whic 
Mr. Bukh had established. Not far away ther 
was a folk school of physical education for wome, 
Here in a distinctively religious atmosphere, fo. 
tered by the services of a charming little chap 
the girls were offered a course in physical edi. 
cation which the directors believed to be bette 
fitted for girls than were the gymnastics of Nic 
Bukh. 

Very significant was another high school know 
as the Workers’ or Trades Union School. Thi 
school, not subsidized by the State, was one in 
which, I judged, a practical Socialism was being 
taught. It was in a beautiful tract of woode 
land, with immediate access to a salt water by 
or fjord. On the walls of the main lecture hil 
was a series of frescoes which reminded one ¢ 
those now so common in Russia. The first rep 
resented Lawlessness, a young man cutting off the 
head of a bowed and chained prisoner; nen 
Serfdom, laborers carrying heavy burdens, re 
minding one of the Pilgrims in the play, “Gren 
Pastures.” Next, in front, two frescoes; one, er: 
titled “Longing for the Light,” a weary woma, 
her head resting against a great rock; a mua, 
crouched down in the darkness, his eyes search 
ing for the coming of the day. The next, a con- 
panion piece, a happy family, man, woman, ani 
child between them; the scene flooded by the diy 
dawning. Then “The Garden of the Aged’ 
gentle old people resting, feeding pigeons. The 
“Youth at Play.” The last fresco represented 
“The Mass March Toward the Light.” Ther 
was no evidence of Communistic teaching, but 
rather one felt the passionate hatred of preset! 
cruelties, the passionate dream of a better tims 
the refusal to accept the status quo, the definit 
determination to win by mass action the bette 
day, no far-off Aidenn of bliss supernal, but! 
millenium now accessible to the brave and th 
united. 

A fascinating school, again not strictly a fol 
school, was one in which the candidates fo 
clerkships and managerships of co-operative stom 
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were being trained. The building, of this beauti- 
fyl school had been erected by the united or- 
ganization of co-operatives. Here the boys work 
for five months, studying the problems of pur- 
chase and of sale in a co-operative store. There 
was one floor given up to a model store. The 
room was absolutely clean. The stock’ was ar- 
ranged beautifully. There were three or four 
stalls or false windows, which were used for win- 
dow dressing. 


Our visit to Askov was the fulfilment of a 
long dream of ours. The students of Askov are 
for the most part drawn from the other folk high 
schools; and a man may spend three or even four 
years in his further studies. It is to be noted that 
the folk high school “system,” if it may be so 
styled, culminating in Askov, is organized quite 
apart from the closely knit organization of state 
preparatory schools and universities in Denmark. 
Candidates for the professions do not as a rule at- 


tend the folk high school. 
The story of the Danish folk high school is as 


dramatic as any novel. One writer says that the 
frst folk high school was built as “a frontier 
against Germany.” The prophet of the folk high 
shool is Grundtvig, who was born in 1783 and 
died as late as 1872. I took down a few notes 
of a talk by Dr. Manniche which contained such 
comments as these: Grundtvig has been compared 
with Rousseau, and this comparison is correct as 
far as his devotion to nature is concerned, but 
Rousseau thought that we must destroy civiliza- 
tion—not so Grundtvig. He has been compared 
with Luther, but he was democratic; as contrasted 
with Luther, he trusted his cause to the people. 
He has been compared with Ruskin, but he wrote, 
not for the drawing room but for little children. 


In 1825, after periods of desolating experience, 
he received the inspiration that the Bible can be 
interpreted in the community. He became then 
the outstanding champion of the community. He 
insisted that for the child the best education is 
that of the farm or small shop. The folk school 
must be offered to boys and girls between eighteen 
and twenty-five. The school must give no de- 
grees, but must be concerned with the finding of 
the meaning of life. The truly Grundtvigian 
folk school today is personal, individualistic, with 
n0 fixed curriculum, with an appeal to the people, 
with instruction through history and particularly 


through the story of “the race career.” 
Grundtvig’s religion meant that life is full of 
gladness. His followers have been called “glad 
Christians.” Grundtvig refused to ignore evil; 
he would conquer it. 

In the early days there was little emphasis, 
and to this day in certain schools there is very 
little emphasis, upon the ‘vocational. Jakob 
Lange said to me, “The real reason why the early 
propagandists of the cultural emphasis in the folk 
school insisted on this emphasis, was that they 
were resisting the intelligentsia, who said, “Why 
teach Shakespeare to a milk maid? It will just 
turn her head and make her upset the milk.’ So 
the early leaders of this popular movement said, 
‘We will show you,’ and they gave the cultural 
as contrasted with the so-called vocational em- 
phasis.” 

Grundtvig said that only the elite would go to 
the folk high schools, for only they would be will- 
ing to spend money for an education without 
credits. In Denmark today there are between 
fifty and sixty folk high schools, registering in 
the course of the year approximately seven thous- 
and students. Dr. Manniche says, “Denmark is 
a small country and in a small country you can- 
not safely leave behind millions of people.” Can 
a big country safely leave behind millions? 


In Sweden we had time to visit only one folk 
high school. This occupied certain class and 
dormitory rooms of a perfectly glorious pile of 
stone buildings that reminded one of the monastic 
institutions of northern Italy. In connection with 
the school there was a sort of retreat, or quiet 
hotel, as well as an academy for boys. The school 
itself, along with the entire foundation, was rath- 
er closely knit up to a noble religious movement 
of the State church. I was much interested .in 
the subject of the principal’s favorite class. - It is 
a class in what his assistant called “character- 
ology,” a study in the development of character. 


Dr. Manniche called our attention to the fact 
that while the folk high schools as such do not 
formally teach co-operation, ninety per cent of 
the leaders in the co-operative movement have 
been students in these schools. In the city of 
Copenhagen there are a number of co-operatives, 
but they do not force themselves on your atten- 
tion. In a small city, we asked if there were a 
co-operative in town, and found it far down the 
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street, remote from the center. In one suburb of 
1200 we learned that the co-operative store did a 
yearly business of 160,000 kroner, and that half 
the population were members. In the store, not 
too clean, I saw plates and sugar and liquor, and 
soap and overalls. We went down into the cellar 
and found enormous quantities of empty bottles, 
some of beer and some, I infer, of liquor. Other 
stores that we saw were immaculate. 

We were informed that in Denmark there are 
1800 co-operative stores, mostly small; that there 
are 325,000 co-operative members; that seventy 
per cent of the commodities bought in rural dis- 
tricts are purchased through the co-operative, and 
ninety per cent of the commodities sold in the 
co-operatives are bought through wholesale co-op- 
erative organizations. In the town of Helsinge 
the dividend is as high as twelve per cent, but 
usually it runs between seven and eight. 

While in Denmark the co-operatives seem to do 
comparatively little manufacturing except the 
processing of bacon, the Swedish producers’ co- 
operatives are doing a perfectly enormous busi- 
ness. We were taken through the Luma Electric 


Lamp factory in Stockholm, producing per annum 


3,500,000 bulbs. We were escorted through the 
Three Crown Flour Mill, a macaroni mill, and a 
rye-krisp factory nearby. I asked our guide in 
the Luma factory whether it was thinkable that 
they could compete with Japan and with the 
United States. He said they were doing it. In 
the first place, the cost of transportation is 
negligible; in the second place their customers 
are already at hand and need little publicity or 
advertising; in the third place, the products are 
beyond criticism, and consumers know that they 
can get good stuff. Asked “What kind of wages 
do you pay?”, he replied, “Higher than private 
producers.” I was interested to find that the sec- 
ond largest department store in Stockholm had 
recently been bought by the co-operative organi- 
zation. 

“In the old days the cartel caught the people, 
coming and going; the farmers by low prices and 
the consumers by high prices,” we were told. 
After the K. F., so-called, entered the field, both 
the farmer and the consumer were helped. Dr. 
Barnow, of Stockholm, told me that the passive 


——— 


price policy of the British co-operatives js , 
tragedy. It tends to conserve the high Prices of 
capitalism. Sweden has an active Price policy 
While the dividends in England sometimes np 
between ten and thirteen per cent, in Sweden th 
dividend is approximately three per cent. Th; 
consumers thus gain not by exceptional dividend 
but by the low prices at which they can by 
through the co-operative stores. 

I asked Dr. Barnow what he thought of th 
ethics of the introduction of a co-operative iny 
a small town, which already had its considerabk 
number of private stores, each of which repr. 
sented sacrifice and hard work on the part of th 
proprietor. 

Dr. Barnow said that while the introduction ¢ 
the new co-operative would probably drive ou 
the worst managed of the private stores, the othe 
stores would not be injured. He was quite sur 
that the new co-operative would increase the gen 
eral prosperity of the community, in which pro: 
perity the private stores would share. Everywher 
I was impressed by the fact that management, 
honest, honorable, magnanimous, highly inteél- 
gent, and everlastingly on the job, was the secret 
of the co-operatives’ success. 

In the museum at Oslo we saw the Viking ships 
Each of these ships had been saved in whole « 
part because it had been covered with a hug 
mound of earth, and used for the burial of pety 
royalty. The ships, each probably more than om 
thousand years old, spoke to us of the piratici 
but superb Viking warrior explorer. We wer 
reminded that many of the place names in north 
eastern England are Danish names. We wer 
told that our ordinary field names like cov, 
horse, hog, are Danish names, for the delicacies 
of the table are Norman-French. We were toll 
that down in Brittany there are still traces 0 
Danish settlement. And Norsemen may har 
first reached America. However this may be, i 
is quite clear that the people of Scandinavia, wh 
in earlier days gave themselves to exploration ani 
to foreign wars, have now decided primarily © 
fish in their own waters, till their own gardens 
sweep their own doorsteps, explore their ow 
back yards, and win victories over the foes @ 
their own personal and social life. 
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Lenore Wray has made many etchings of mountain 
subjects, and finds the mountains rich in material 
for her art. She is a resident of Knoxville, and is 
in active touch, as a member of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, with craft develop- 
ments in the Southern Appalachians. 
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KATHERINE PETTIT: A Pioneer Mountain Worker 


LUCY FURMAN 


(Reprinted from the Louisville Courier-Journal) 


A great Kentucky woman died at Lexington 
Thursday, September 3. 

Katherine Pettit, originator of the rural social 
settlement and the settlement school, and worker 
for forty years in our mountain section, was born 
on a Bluegrass farm near Lexington, of pioneer 
stock, both sides. One ancestor had brought the 
first printing press across the Appalachians, and 
published the first newspaper in the new country— 
The Lexington Gazette. 

From childhood Katherine Pettit had heard 
much, from a missionary friend, Dr. Edward 
Guerrant, of that isolated region to the south 
and east of the Bluegrass from which little news 
ever came out save of bloody feuds and perpetual 
moonshining. Comprising nearly a third of the 
State’s area, and settled by precisely the same 
virile British stock as Bluegrass, Beargrass and 
Pennyrile, the mountain region had been for more 
than a century wholly cut off from the world. 

Ellen Semple, Kentucky geographer of that 
time, explains why. “The Cumberland Plateau, 


north of Pine Mountain,” she says, “is an upheaved 
area whose surface has been carved out by drain- 
age streams into a maze of gorge-like valleys 


separating the steep slopes. Railroads skirt the 
outer edges of this region, but do not penetrate 
it, and the streams are not navigable. Roads there 
are almost none. Those that exist follow the creek 
beds.” 

It is easy to understand why the men who left 
the main drift of settlers traveling the Wilderness 
Trail 150 years ago, to penetrate this “maze,” 
seldom or never came out again, and why, after 
five generations, their descendants were still living 
the pioneer life. 

Reading in the newspapers of March, 1895, 
that the terrible French-Eversole feud in Perry 
County was ended by the death of the last fight- 
ing man, Katherine Pettit, with her friend, Lucy 
Shelby, and two others, went up to Perry’s coun- 
ty seat, Hazard, traveling one day by rail and two 
by wagon. 

At that time Hazard, now a large and modern 
town, was a village of 500 people. Cows and 


geese wandered at will through its principal street, 
hogs wallowed in the deep mudholes. For som 
weeks Miss Pettit remained, getting acquainted 
with the Hazard women, many of them widowed 
by the feud and with large families of children to 
bring up. She wished she could stay on and build 
what she called a “Home Industrial,” in which 
better methods of homemaking could be taught, 

Because of duties in her own home, this wy 
not possible. All she could do during the thre 
summers following was to make visits to Hazard, 
taking with her now, along with the packages of 
flower seed handed out to every woman she met, 
traveling libraries of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

In the spring of 1899 she took a month’s walk- 
ing trip, with a woman missionary through the 
wildly beautiful Pine Mountain region, in Har 
lan County. Up every creek and branch they 
tramped, visiting every home, stopping at night 
wherever dark overtook them. And everywher 
they found the same conditions—families pro- 
ducing on their steep fields and narrow strip 
of bottom everything necessary for food and 
clothing—self-sufficient, independent, self-respect- 
ing. 

But other things were not so good, the drudgery 
of the women, who not only cooked, washed, 
made garden, helped hoe the corn, spun, wove 
and made the garments and covers for their fam- 
ilies, but often also brought forth a child every 
year; and the lack of opportunity for the young, 
boys being sometimes sent to the few short-term 
district schools, but education being considered 
superfluous for girls, who, marrying often at 13 
and 14, began at that tender age the treadmill of 
their mothers. 

Small wonder that homes were run without 
knowledge of sanitation, that typhoid swept the 
creeks as regularly as summer, that the frying 
pan was still the chief cooking utensil, men and 
boys assuaging resultant stomach troubles with 
large doses of corn liquor. While it was delight 
ful to hear in the homes the language of Shakes 
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pare, and the fine old English and Scottish bal- 
ds, it was tragic to see people of good stock 
thus deprived of the advantages of their age. 

One day near the end of the trip Katherine 
Pettit was sitting alone on the top of Pine Moun- 
tain, stout shoes in ribbons, the missionary having 
gone down the side to drive up a cow whose milk 
should refresh them, when two men came up 
the trail, saying they had heard of Miss Pettit and 
had walked a long way to beg her to start a school 
on land they would give at the mouth of Big 
laurel. She told them that she could not come 
now, but that if it was ever possible she would. 

Two weeks later, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was meeting at Frankfort, when 
aquaint letter was read from a Hazard preacher, 
thanking the Federation for its libraries, and beg- 
ging it to send up for the summer “a woman, a 
gentle womanly woman, a dear, old-fashioned 
woman,” to conduct classes in homemaking. Along 
with these, he said, the “moral features” could be 
made interesting. 

Miss Pettit, just coming in, was asked to tell of 
her trips. Before she could finish, one woman 
ater another sprang to her feet, saying, “The 
Federation must do something.” At that time the 
new social settlements in London, Chicago, and 
New York were much in the public eye. Miss 
Pettit said she thought that a Christian social set- 
tlement was the thing needed at Hazard. 

“Will you take charge of a summer’s work?” 

pres. 

Money was instantly subscribed for expenses. 

As she was leaving the platform, a young 
woman sitting there, then secretary of the Federa- 
tion, said to her, “If you need me, I’ll be glad to 
help.” It was May Stone of Louisville, like Kath- 
erine Pettit for five generations a Kentuckian, an 
ancestor having been among the first seventy set- 
tlers to come out the Wilderness Trail in 1775. 
If anybody should have a gift for pioneering, it 
was these two. Shortly afterward, on a wooded 
spot in Hazard, in a tent borrowed from the State 
militia, and gayly decorated with flags, pictures, 
ted cheesecloth and bright kindergarten chains, 
the first rural social settlement ever undertaken 
was begun by Katherine Pettit, May Stone and 
three other young women, with classes in cook- 
ing, sewing, home nursing, singing and kinder- 
garten, daily Bible and temperance readings, and 
ill kinds of socials and play-parties. 


A circus, could it have negotiated the roads, 
would have drawn no more attention. Not only 
from the village, but from all the creeks around, 
old and young came to see the “quare, fotched-on 
women from the level land,” and enjoy the good 
times. 

Among the visitors in late summer was a beau- 
tiful old man with a shock of white hair, wearing 
a crimson linsey hunting shirt and linen trousers, 
who, after sitting silent for hours, watching the 
doings, said, “Women, my name is Solomon Ever- 
idge. Some calls me the Granddaddy of Trouble- 
some. Sence I was a leetle shirt-tail boy, hoeing 
corn on the steep mountainsides, I have looked up 
Troublesome, and down Troublesome for some- 
body to come in and larn us something. 

“My childhood passed, then my manhood, now 
my head is a-blooming for the grave, and still 
nobody hain’t come. I growed up ignorant and 
mean, my offsprings was wuss, my grands is wus- 
ser, squandering their time drinking and shooting, 
and what my greats will be if something hain’t 
done to stop the meanness of their maneuvers, 
God only knows.” 

“When I heared the tale of you women, I 
walked the twenty-four mile acrost the ridges to 
sarch out its truth. I am persuaded you are the 
ones I have looked for all my lifetime. Come over 
on Troublesome, women, and do for us what you 
air doing here.” 

The next summer, that of 1900, still under the 
auspices of the Federation, Miss Pettit and Miss 
Stone, with four helpers, went to the much 
smaller village of Hindman, at the Forks of 
Troublesome Creek, in Knott County, setting up 
their five tents on a steep hill shoulder, 250 feet 
above the Court House. From far and near came 
the people, to see the “cloth house” and attend 
the classes and socials, which were enjoyed most of 
all, probably, by the older country women, in 
their black sunbonnets and sombre frocks. 

Their first question to the strangers would be, 
“What’s your name?” Their second, invariably, 
“How old air you?” When they heard that some 
of the fair furriners had reached the ancient age 
of 28 and 29, they were incredulous, saying, “No 
old woman couldn’t have such tender skin and 
rosy jaws.” 

They gave special names to all. Katherine was 
the “up-and-comingest,” May was the “ladyest,” 
Katharine Christian was the “goodest-cooking,” 
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Curry Breckinridge the “commonest” (friend- 
liest). 

In the sewing classes more than a hundred were 
enrolled, thirty-six being young men and boys— 
the same who, for a short time after the women’s 
arrival, and for years before, had made the nights 
hideous drinking, riding up and down the one 
street, yelling, shooting up the town. It was an 
amazement to the people to see these “mean” 
(dangerous) boys sitting peaceably on the hill hem- 
ming handkerchiefs, and not only that, constitut- 
ing themselves a special guard to keep order and 
quiet in the village, nights. 

No wonder that, after the summer’s work was 
ended, the citizens felt they could not do without 
the fotched-on women, and held a mass meeting, 
inviting them to stay always and not only con- 
tinue the social work, but found a school, for 
which land and logs would be given. 

Though both were free now to serve, and were 
deeply impressed with the call, Katherine Pettit 
and May Stone hesitated because of its magni- 
tude, and their inexperience. The only kind of 
school they believed in was an industrial one, 
where mind and hand were simultaneously train- 
ed, and where pupils could pay for their board 
with their labor. This would mean much land for 
farming, dairying, gardening, as well as many 
buildings for residences, shops and the like. The 
money outlay would be very large. Though both 
possessed comfortable means, what was this in 
face of such a need? And both abhorred the idea 
of going out to make talks and raise money. 

When at last the decision must be made, the 
two sat long one night on a high hill shoulder in 
the moonlight, considering deeply, prayerfully. 
Katherine had three life mottoes; “If a thing ought 
to be done, it can be;” “God never fails;” “Learn 
By Doing.” May, too, was ready to venture 
greatly with God. From that high hill shoulder 
the two stepped out at midnight upon faith alone. 

Starting out to make talks, chiefly to women’s 
organizations, they did it in a way incredible to 
present day publicity hounds. Newspaper people 
were requested to leave the room before their 
talks began. Not one word about themselves or 
their work was permitted to get into print. They 
absolutely refused to exploit and publicize the 
highlanders, whom they regarded as their kins- 
men, unjustly deprived of their rights. 

This of course made money-raising much 


— 


slower than had it been done with a blare of 
publicity; and it was the summer of 1902 befor 
they were able to begin at Hindman, on a thre. 
acre strip of bottom donated by the citizens, a4. 
joining the schoolhouse already standing. Jug 
above it was a cottage which they rented for th 
social work. 

The logs donated for building were still treg 
on the ridgesides, which the women themselyg, 
chiefly Katherine Pettit and her young sister 
Minnie Pettit, whom she pressed into service 
must measure, mark, have cut, trimmed and hew, 
square by hand, then snaked down the slopes by 
ox-team, and floated or hauled to the school 
grounds. Stone for foundations and chimney 
must be carried from the rock cliffs; “boards’ 
or shingles for the roofs hand-riven. 


Though smaller buildings were put up promp 
ly, it was three years before the great settlemen 
house of twenty-eight rooms was raised and fur- 
nished with things made in the shops. Such: 
building had never been seen. People rode fory 
and fifty miles to look at it. 

Then, just three months after all was complet, 
came, one night, shocking calamity—settlemen 
house, schoolhouse, shops, dormitories, everything, 
destroyed in a half-hour by fire. But even as th 
last flames shot upward, Katherine and May, 
standing bare-footed on the cold ground, gav 
out the word, “School will be held down in th 
church tomorrow.” Nothing could daunt them 


And by unbelievable labors, and the help of: 
saw-mill to square the logs instead of hand-hewin 
them, in less than a year all the houses were te 
built, with a small hospital added, in which wer 
held from then on fine clinics by “fotched-o1" 
doctors, who discovered, among other things, the 
alarming prevalence of trachoma, and stirred » 
the Government to establish hospitals for i 
stamping out. 


Space fails to tell of the mountainside, acros 
Troublesome, purchased and donated by the me 
of town and county, that there might be mor 
room for buildings, and a place also for farming 
dairying, orchards and the like; of the Firesié 
Industries which have brought much money int 
the homes in exchange for the “pretty weaving 
by the women of the region; of the growth ® 
the school to more than 300 day pupils, mor 
than 100 resident ones; of the fine ideals carn 
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by these boys and girls into every section of the 
mountain country. 

The feeling of these young people is well ex- 
pressed in a letter from a “great” of Uncle Solo- 
mon’s, who, after going through Wellesley Col- 
lege, teaching English for several years in a large 
New England high school, and writing ‘some de- 
lightful mountain plays, says: “It was through 
sreat-grandfather’s dream, and your belief in his 
dream, that you brought the school to Hindman. 
How can any of us ever tell you what it has 
meant to us? It would be like trying to thank 
one’s mother for the gift of life.” 

In 1913, having offers of land and lumber from 
many mountain counties, and feeling that she 
should again be pioneering, Katherine Pettit left 
the Hindman work in the hands of May Stone, 
who would never depart from it while breath was 
in her, and started upon a new task. She had 
never forgotten the men of Harlan; nor had they 
forgotten her. And when an offer came of 200 
acres of fine land where four creeks headed up 
against Pine Mountain, she set forth, with a gifted 
young New Jersey woman, Ethel de Long, who 
had been for two years principal of the school de- 
partment at Hindman, as her helper. 

The donor of the new land, Uncle William 
Creech, was a man of high character and intelli- 
gence, who wrote as follows of his reasons for 
giving the land: 

“There being lots of whiskey and wickedness 
in the neighborhood where my _ grandchildren 
must be raised was a very serious thing for me to 
study about. My idea was if we could get a good 
school here it would help moralize the country. 

“Some places hereabouts are so lost to know- 
ledge the young have never been taught reading 
and writing and don’t know the country they 
was borned in or the State and county they was 
borned. Their foreparents has laid the pattern for 
them. of drinkings, killings and abominations in 
the sight of God. I have heart and craving that 
our people may grow better. I deeded my land to 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School to be used 
for school purposes as long as the Constitution 
of the United States stands.” 

The same kinds of social and health work 
a at Hindman are done at Pine Mountain, and 
also at its two smaller medical and nursing settle- 
ments on Big Laurel and Line Fork. But the school 
curriculum is different. This not being a public 


school, the subjects can be better adapted to local 
needs. Distant from any town or village, all pupils 
live in the school, and study half a day, and work 
half a day. 

“To provide the mental tools for every-day 
needs, and to make the young people alert, open- 
minded, and full of zest for enlarging their hori- 
zons” is stated as the object. Special stress is laid 
upon collecting and keeping alive the old ballads 
and folk songs and folk dances, in other words, 
the native culture of the people; and evenings 
the various cottages are alive with song and music 
and dancing. 

At both Hindman and Pine Mountain, Miss 
Pettit always kept in daily touch with the indus- 
tries, and with the boys and girls themselves; and 
at both places, she had a number of boys sitting 
at her table, and living in her house, delighting to 
read to them, and tell them “history tales” eve- 
nings. 

In each individual child she took an interest; 
and they felt more at home with her, probably, 
than with any of the other women. Her direct 
way of going at things appealed especially to the 
boys. One wrote her afterward, “You always did 
hit straight from the shoulder, Miss Pettit.” 


She loved, too, to visit the homes—splendidly 
strong, would walk fifteen or twenty miles to hear 
the deep wisdom of some old man or woman who 
probably could not read or write. 


Frank, free-spoken as the highlanders them- 
selves, she did not hesitate to “fault” the ways of 
young and old, and tell them of better. They al- 
ways took it in the right way—understood her 
better, perhaps, than did level-landers, with whose 
small talk about trifling things she was apt to show 
impatience, though she would give any amount 
of time to the problem of some mountain boy or 
girl. 

What she has meant to them is shown by their 
letters. “The spirit of your work is still an inspir- 
ation to me,” writes one boy after twenty-eight 
years. A girl writes, “I could never forget you— 
there is no one in the world I love better than 
you.” And two others, who after graduating from 
Pine Mountain and Berea College, write to her on 
a Mother’s Day card, “Harriet and I are sending 
this card as a note of appreciation for all the lovely 
things you have done for us. You have been a 
mother to dozens of mountain children who are 
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just as grateful as we are for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity you have made possible.” 

Another girl writes of a young man in her 
family, “John hasn’t drunk any for a long time. 
He says, “You know it’s funny, but every time 
I start to do something that’s not right, it seems 
as if Miss Pettit is going to step right up and see 
me.’” A Pine Mountain girl, now married, writes 
“I have been thinking of you this month, because 
the bluebells are in bloom. They are there for you. 
You said to me once, “If ever I come to see you, I 
want to see your yard filled with flowers.’” 

And a boy writes, after he had left Pine Moun- 
tain, “It has been a long time since I’ve seen you, 
but not so long after all, only three years. Nothing 
seems the same since you left. I even think the 
world has changed since you left.” 

In 1930 Miss Pettit gave up the headship of 
the Pine Mountain work to enter upon another 
pioneer labor, which she called freelance work in 
the mountains. Freed at last from the terrific bur- 
den of raising money for and running large insti- 
tutions, she could now give herself more com- 
pletely to the people she loved. Their needs had 
become more desperate that ever before. During 
the World War, hundreds of coal mines had been 
opened in the region, and many men had sold their 
land for a song, and gone to work in the mines. 
Far too much coal was produced for peace times; 
and after 1919 the mines began to close down. 
The slump of 1929 closed almost all; and then 
men had neither land nor work. 

Miss Pettit went now from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, county to county. When it was 
known she was near, men, women and children 
came in a steady stream to lay their problems 
before her; and always she would put them in 
touch with some source of help. Every head of a 
family she endeavored to place on a piece of land 
somewhere, so that food at least could be made 
for his family; and she brought him money labor, 
too—orders from gift shops for hand woodwork, 
chairs, chests, tables, trenchers, keelers, piggins, 
noggins—to be sold to rich people building sum- 
mer homes and camps. To his wife, she brought 
orders for woven coverlets, blankets, linens, for 
the same purpose. 

In every way she strove to bring people back 
to the old, independent living of their forefathers, 
and to keep them off the dole—state or Govern- 


——— 


ment—which she hated above all things as a sup 
destroyer of character. For their children, if prom. 
ising, she found places in one of the numeroy 
schools now running; and the sick in the home 
she sent down to hospitals in the State for treg. 
ment—all but the tuberculosis cases, for which 
there is no provision made anywhere; a tubercy. 
losis hospital for the mountains is one of he 
unrealized dreams. 


Always she distributed, along with the iney.- 
table package of flower-seed, and a Gospel or Tes. 
tament, agricultural, sanitation, health, temperance 
and forestry bulletins. Conservation of soil and of 
forests has been one of her life interests. The pas 
two years she has made heroic efforts to save th 
big trees on Lynn Fork of Leatherwood Creek in 
Perry County—almost the last surviving rem- 
nant of the magnificent primeval American for- 
est. But the effort may be in vain; already th 
lumber company that owns the trees is cutting in 
the next branch. 

In considerable sections of the highlands, Kath- 
erine Pettit had walked up every creek and branch, 
knew every family living along these, and kep 


in her prodigious memory their names and his 
tories. Meeting boys and girls along a trail, sh 
would recognize them by their neighborhood ani 


family resemblance. She knew mountain prob 
lems as no other person did, has long been a valued 
unofficial counsel of Government and State agen 
cies of varied kinds—a kind of liaison officer be 
tween highlands and the outside world. 

She had worked longer than any other personit 
the Appalachians, for a lifetime joyfully giving he 
strength of mind and body, her vision, her genius 
to the land and people she loved. 

And, with all she accomplished, she never ceased 
to be modest, retiring, as in the beginning. Pub 
licity was always anathema to her. Newspaper rt 
porters sought her in vain. No one would ever 
have heard, from her, that she had received th 
Sullivan Medal for distinguished service to her 
State. 

Now she is gone—after months of cruel suffer 
ing, borne without a complaint, has died as gal 
lantly as she lived. Just a short while befor 
going, she wrote to an old friend and fellow 
worker, “This has been a glorious world to lit 
and work in—I am eager to see what the new 
will be.” 
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Sunday School Extension in the Cumberlands 


JAMES D. BURTON 


From the beginning of settlements in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. has been active in the spread of the gospel 
and in the promotion of education. Presbyterian 
ministers preached the first sermon and founded 
the first college in Tennessee. The sermon was 
preached by the Reverend Samuel Cummins in 
the Wautauga Settlement in 1772, and the college 
was founded by the Reverend Samuel Doak in 
1780, and is known as Washington College. This 
college holds charters as follows: North Carolina, 
1783; State of Franklin, 1785, and from the Ter- 
ritory of the United States South of the Ohio 
River, 1785. Dr. Doak is sometimes spoken of as 
the “Father of Education in Tennessee.” 

At first almost every Presbyterian preacher. in 
the “West” was also a school teacher. These 
disciples of John Knox perpetuated the principles 
they brought with them by founding churches 
and schools. The influence of these early insti- 
tutions of learning is still evident in the State. 
Among the colleges established by this group are: 
Tusculum, Maryville, and Blount College, now 
the University of Tennessee. Among the young 
men who attended Maryville College under its 
first president, Dr. Isaac Anderson, was Sam 
Houston, afterwards the first president of the 
Lone Star Republic. These early institutions of 
learning contributed much to the development of 
the Southwest and to the establishment of civil 
government. Robert H. White, in his volume, 
“The Development of the Tennessee Educational 
System, 1796-1929,” writes as follows of private 
educational institutions: 

The early history of education in Tennessee is the 
story of the early colleges and academies, the latter be- 
ing in the main private schools taught by ministers who 
had come into the territory for purposes of evangeliza- 
tion. Two months before Tennessee was admitted in- 
to the Federal Union, the territorial legislature had 
convened in Knoxville, and one of the early statutes 
was “An Act for the promotion of learning in the 
county of Davidson.” This amendatory act increased 
the number of trustees of Davidson Academy, which 
was the forerunner of what is today George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville. From the time 
North Carolina gave legislative sanction in 1783 to 
éstablish Martin Academy (now Washington Col- 


lege) until the year 1789, when the last academy was 
chartered in Tennessee, there were approximately 500 
academies granted charters by the State Legislature. 


These early Christian pioneers looked beyond 
their own local communities, and rode horseback 
to many isolated places, Dr. Anderson, Maryville’s 
first president, going as far as Fentress County 
in the Cumberland Mountains. There was no 
city problem, and the church and the home were 
community centers where people established and 
developed a country life of culture and religion. 
Before the frontier presbyteries were organized 
into the Synod of Tennessee, such trail-blazing 
pioneers had already borne an honorable share in 
carrying forward the spirit of religion and educa- 
tion. Two log cabins were built in nearly every 
community where work was established—one for 
the church and the other for the academy. Leaders 
had as their creed: “Christ and his church; educa- 
tion and its schoolhouse.” These private educa- 
tional facilities demonstrated the need of various 
types of public education. For our public school 
system, it is well to remember, we are indebted to 
Christian influences. 


The foregoing gives the historical background 


of present day activities. Today the benevolent 
budget of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
is administered by four boards, known as National 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Christian Education, 
and Pensions. The writer is connected with the 
Board of National Missions, in the Unit of Sun- 
day School Missions. This is one of the units of 
the Board that is striving to maintain Christian 
ideals in rural America. The General Assembly 
first authorized this type of work in 1887; it was 
then known as the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work. This unit has grown in 
the affections of the church, and occupies today 
a most important place in its program. Its rep- 
resentative is the messenger, the scout and the 
pioneer to needy fields. Personal contacts are 
made with individuals, families and communities. 
It is not a narrow, sectarian program; community 
Sunday schools are organized and maintained, and 
they are absolutely autonomous in their govern- 
ment. 
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At the 119th Annual Session of the Synod of 
Tennessee, held in June, 1936, at Maryville, where 
New Providence Presbyterian Church was ob- 
serving its sesqui-centennial, the Committee on 
United Promotion of the Synod made the follow- 
ing statement: 


We are today encompassed about with many evi- 
dences of the value of evangelism, and we cannot do 
less than put the spiritual emphasis upon all promo- 
tional activities. When we think of the challenge now 
confronting us, to preserve the work which it has taken 
a century and a half to establish, it should arouse us 
to save our institutions to further usefulness. The oc- 
casion is a reminder that others have labored and we 
have entered into their labors. As we think of their 
achievements in the light of today’s activities, may we 
strive to maintain their spiritual ideals. 


In the mountain counties there are few resident 
pastors giving full time to their respective con- 
gregations. The economic level does not permit 
of an adequate support of the ministry in any 
of the denominational groups. Highways of re- 
cent years have facilitated better neighborhood 
contacts, thereby fostering understanding and co- 
operation, but even with these improvements 
there is yet much isolation. The report of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission of 1934 calls 
attention to the situation of many mountain 
counties: “As long as isolated communities and 
‘pockets’ of population exist in Tennessee to the 
extent that they now exist, social, economic and 
educational progress will be retarded. Schools 
and churches will continue to be inadequate.” The 
measures used in determining the degree of iso- 
lation were: (1) percentage of farms on improved 
roads; (2) percentage of farms having automobiles; 
(3) percentage of farms having telephones, and 
(4) number of inhabitants per square mile. On this 
basis there is much territory with 75 to 95 per 
cent isolation. 


Sunday school extension is planned to reach 
the isolated communities. It is more than a Sun- 
day engagement. It claims the time of the repre- 
sentative every day in the week. He is traveling 
from place to place and rendering a service not 
duplicated by any other board. This service is 
not restricted to Presbyterian churches, but in- 
cludes all communities in need of assistance. It is 
not a condition that they become a part of the 
Presbyterian body in order to receive this help. 
The program provides many communities with 


— 


Christian ideals in lieu of active churches. They 
places are encouraged to climb religiously through 
their own efforts. Children in scattered sett. 
ments are nurtured iin the Christian religion, 
learning love and respect of home and an appr. 
ciation of the good and beautiful in life. It j 
recognized that the child is a future citizen of th 
state, whether as asset or liability, and that the 
highest crime rate usually occurs at the lowes 
economic level. This work has a wholesom 
effect in maintaining a stable community life, for 
40 per cent of the population is fourteen years 
of age and under. In meeting difficult conditions 
and where acute problems arise, one feels that, 
beyond anything the forces of the law might do, 
there is the constant need of creating and develop. 
ing Christian sentiment among neighborhoods. 

The special responsibility of the writer is w 
the Cumberland Mountain Presbytery, working 
with fifty or more communities in the counties 
of Cumberland, Morgan, Scott, Fentress, Pickett, 
Clay, Overton, Jackson, Putnam, DeKalb and 
White. His duties include reports on Sunday 
schools organized and schools visited, vacation 
Bible schools, week day Bible schools, institutes 
church visits, leadership training classes, workers 
conferences, young people’s societies, family vis- 
itation, and the distribution of Bibles, books and 
reading matter. A daily record of activities is 
kept and reported. 


About forty daily vacation Bible schools were 
conducted in the Presbytery this summer, enroll- 


ing more than two thousand children. For the 
past four or five years seminary students from 
Princeton and Chicago have assisted in thes 
schools. They work in three types of commu 
nities, rural, industrial and small village. The 
recreation feature for the young is not over 
looked. Nearly all the schools have organized 
play and picnics before their closing. 


Close contact is maintained with country 
superintendents of education in charge of the five 
hundred public schools in the area, with school 
teachers, parent teacher associations, rural com- 
munity conferences, ministers’ associations, edi 
tors of weekly newspapers, county agricultural 
agents, postmasters, and public and private wel 
fare agencies. The influence of this effort reaches 
out through different channels. It is molding 
public opinion in order that every child may have 
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the proper kind of Christian training. Field oper- 
ations include studies in the relative location of 
communities and grouping together those that 
ye contiguous into parishes. There are three 
ypes of parishes: (1) Those developed around 
churches, with the pastors taking the oversight; 
22) schools beyond reach of churches for which 
the Sunday school representative will assume 
major responsibility, and (3) groups which will 
not develop into churches. There is splendid, 
whole-hearted cooperation of the people through- 
out the area. Local leadership is being developed. 

During the past year, Sunday school influences 
in the Cumberlands have been extended to 
neglected places, a development that does not re- 
quire large investment of funds, as the work is 
carried on in schoolhouses, vacant buildings, and 
churches. There is a growing understanding of 
community obligation. The stress of the times 
has presented many additional problems, and com- 
munity Sunday schools have developed their pro- 
grams to meet the most urgent local needs. They 
are governed by certain local conditions. The 
economic situation makes it necessary for people 
to seek employment, sometimes many miles from 
their homes, with small opportunity to attend 
regularly. But even with such limitations, the 
good that comes from these schools is far-reach- 
ing. Even if for various reasons a few commu- 
nity Sunday schools among many are not able to 
run from year to year, short periods of instruction 
have value for individuals and communities. The 
future program will be studied with a view to 
finding new and better methods of approach to 
old situations, continuing to reach the rural dis- 
tricts and making contacts with the entire popu- 
lation in matters of Christian training. 

In a church seminar on mountain life held 
recently at the Asheville Normal and Teachers 
College in Asheville, N. C., with representatives 
present from many states, the findings stated that 
the primary task of the church in our area is 
“taking the ways of Christ to the hearts of the 
men and women and the boys and girls of the 
thousands of coves and creeks of the Appalach- 
ians.” This is chiefly a responsibility of the unit 


of Sunday School Missions. It is a ministry to 
the plain people—people courageous, sincere and 
devoted, most of whom are without wealth or 
academic learning. 

The improvements that are being made in 
mountain communities today are cause for rejoic- 
ing. There are, however, some old programs 
that should be studied carefully before all fea- 
tures of them are discarded. It is the impression 
of some groups today that life in the mountains 
needs to be made over and reorganized. It is well 
to stop and consider just how completely this re- 
construction needs to be carried out. In all the 
uplift work and the improvements pertaining 
thereto, there are factors of mountain life that 
should be conserved. Not everything that has 
come down to us should be overthrown; there 
are hard-won values to be saved and utilized out 
of the heritage of the past. There is very little, if 
anything, that is artificial or non-indigenous in 
mountain life. The mountain people believe in 
democracy as an ideal, not only in government, 
but also in personal belief and religion. They 
have preserved the basic human qualities that 
make for culture. The standard of living needs 
to be improved, but this should be done without 
injury to the simplicity of life. Let there still be 
a challenge to brain and brawn to meet peculiar 
needs and conditions. This will conserve a spirit 
of independence and will increase self-respect. 

The gathering of people in Sunday schools in 
sparsely settled communities encourages them in 
the spirit of co-operation, organized and unorgan- 
ized. This spirit of mutual helpfulness lifts the 
level of rural life. The purpose of Sunday school 
extension is better to acquaint people with the 
teaching of the Bible concerning righteousness, 
justice and brotherhood, and to create spiritual 
values and priceless ideals by which men live and 
for which they die. In the midst of today’s con- 


fusion of tongues—political, economic, educa- 
tional and religious—it is the function of the rural 


Sunday schools to anchor the young to the Chris- 
tian standard of conduct, a standard which is 
neither old nor new. 
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A MAIL ORDER LIBRARY 


One of the chief industries of the Government 
Printing Office is turning out bulletins on all con- 
ceivable subjects. No matter what is puzzling 
you, the chances are that you can find a govern- 
ment bulletin about it. Nor is the government 
the only source of information for people who 
like to collect bulletins. Various organizations 
exist today for the purpose of publishing material 
in pamphlet form for sale at a minimum cost, for 
the education of the public. Some of these are of 
course frankly advocating certain movements, as 
does the Consumer’s Co-operative Association. 
Others, like the Public Affairs Committee, merely 
serve as a medium for disseminating results of re- 
search on public issues. Most bulletins thus pub- 
lished are compact, clear, and simply written. A 
number of them contain suggestions for further 
reading. 

Any one who wants to know how co-operatives 
work when they really get going will be interested 
in “A Trip to Co-operative Europe,” by Howard 
A. Cowden, published by the Consumers Co-oper- 
ative Association, North Kansas City, Mo. The 
cost is 5c. A bulletin on a kindred subject, 
“Credit for Consumers,” is available from the 
Public Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C. The 
same organization also publishes “The South’s 
Place in the Nation,” by Rupert P. Vance. Both 
bulletins are 10c each, and well worth it. 

Particularly dealing with the South are “South- 
ern Policy Papers,” issued at 15c each by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. The 
following titles are listed: 

(1) Southern Population and Social Planning 

(2) Social Security for Southern Farmers 

(3) Social Legislation in the South 

(4) Industrial Social Security 

(5) The TVA and Social Security in the South 

(6) Southern Housing 

Many Southern problems are agricultural prob- 
lems, so it does not come amiss to mention some 
of the literature available in that field, beginning 
with “Agriculture’s Share in the National In- 
come,” published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, No. G-48, and available on request 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington. Extension Service circulars, available free 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, pre. 
sent two titles of particular interest in connection 
with rural young people; “Farming as a Life 
Work,” by O. E. Baker, and “The Outlook fo; 
Rural Youth,” by the same author. American 
Primers, published by the University of Chicago 
press, 25c each, list “The Farm Business,” and 
“Youth in the Depression,” among other titles of 
national interest. 

On the subject of young people, the Govern- 
ment comes to the fore again, with a whole series 
of worth while titles, available for 10c each from 
the Superintendent of Documents. These are Of- 
fice of Education bulletins for 1936, No. 18, and 
the titles are: 

(1) How Communities can Help 

(2) Leisure for Living 

(3) Education for Those Out of School 

(4) Vocational Guidance for Those Out of 

School 

(5) Finding Jobs 

(6) Health Protection 

It is well to know that for 15c¢ you can buy 
from the National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D. C., such classics as “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “Treasure Island,” and _ Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” and even the New Testament, 
in neat flexible bindings. At 25c their publications 
become regular books, with cloth bindings, and 
include Tolstoy’s “Tales,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Tvanhoe,” “Hamlet,” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” A complete list of publications may be 
had by writing to the Foundation. 

These are only a few suggestions for those who 
are interested in obtaining inexpensive material 
for reference or classroom use. A multitude of 
other sources of material on almost all conceiv- 
able subjects of use to the ‘teacher, including 
health, food, transportation, industry, and science, 
have been listed in the Announcement of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville Tennes- 
see, for February 1, 1936. The title is, “A List of 
Free and Low Cost Educational Materials for Ele- 
mentary and Grammar Grades,” but older stu- 
dents too may well enjoy some of the material. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING 
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It is estimated that over half of Virginia’s white 
rural population, or around 100,000 families, is 
marginal from the standpoint of income, educa- 
tion and living standards. Over half of these fam- 
ilies live in the mountains. It is also estimated on 
the basis of available statistics that these 100,000 
families have at least 50,000 more children than 
an equal number of families of higher living 
standards. In one community, a ratio of three 
to one prevails. 


Such figures have led to the setting up, by the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, of a re- 
arch project designed to analyze the causes of 
the high degree of marginality. The State Plan- 
ning Board is also setting up a committee on the 
ame problems. Dr. W. E. Garnett, Rural Sociol- 
ogist of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, is in charge of this research as well as chair- 
man of the committee of the State Planning 
Board. In the initial phases of the research special 
attention is being given to the part that biological 
heredity plays in marginality. 

° 

A new plan for the integration of class and 
vocational work is being tried this year at Lees- 
McRae College. Academic work is being more 
closely tied than ever before to vocational work. 
Under the new plan all students are working two 
days out of the week in their chosen field of oc- 
cupational development. It is the hope of those 
responsible for the plan that all students are en- 
gaged in that work which interests them most 
and are looking toward their work as a future 
vocation or hobby. 

They receive grades based on faithfulness, de- 
pendability, initiative, industry, and honesty in 
their working habits... These work grades go 
down as a part of their permanent record, and 
will play a big part in the sort of recommendation 
a student gets when he leaves the institution. 

. 
Morris Harvey College, one of the institutions 
under the Methodist Episcopal Church South, has 
recently moved from Barboursville to Charleston, 
West Virginia. 





This was the last summer of service at Faith 
House for Hannah Jewett Powell. For many 
years Miss Powell has been identified with the 
community projects around Canton, N. C., under 
the sponsorship of the Universalist Church. Using 
the means at hand, she has been able to accom- 
plish a great deal among her friends, from the 
oldest to the least members of their families. This 
summer she directed a kindergarten and other 
extension activities, laying special stress on clinics 
for mothers and children. 

Miss Powell goes to make her permanent home 
in Maine, but her long and devoted service to the 
mountain people has created a bond which will 
always make her one of them. 

Her successors, who take up the work October 
1, are Rev. and Mrs. George C. Boorn. 

* 

A very interesting announcement has been sent 
out by the Shannondale Community House, Glad- 
den, Mo., concerning the ten-day Folk School 
held there September 16-26. The meeting was 
divided into three parts: a conference for youth 
on war and peace, a conference for leaders of rural 
thought and action, and a conference for teachers 
and community leaders. Students were welcome 
for the entire term or for that part in which they 
were particularly interested. The announcement 
included a stimulating definition of a folk school, 
which we would like to print in its entirety—a 
desire which must be suppressed due to lack of 
space. We must quote, however, a statement of 
Chester Graham, a leader at the Ashland Folk 
School: “Our first and primary interest is to 
relate ourselves to one another as human beings. 
Our fundamental curriculum is to live together 
intelligently, respectfully, industriously, creative- 
ly, freely.” 

a 

A book has been written about nurses on horse- 
back; now we hear about them on muleback. 
Mrs. Cissna, of Henderson Settlement Commu- 
nity Center, also made many calls during the 
winter months last year on a sled. Her report 
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is the record of an active year of service to her 
community. 
* 

Students returning to Hindman Settlement 
School found a new recreation building waiting 
for them. It is planned to stress recreation in 
the school program, and a resident full-time rec- 
reation director will be in charge of the work at 
the Settlement. 

© 

“Co-operative Planning” was the theme of the 
Rural Conference of the Cumberland Plateau, held 
at Allardt, Tennessee, August 18. Local studies 
in economics, recreation and health, and the en- 
richment of community life were presented. 
Leaders who took part in the program were the 


ee 
—:! 


Reverend Dumont Clarke of Asheville, directo, 
of religious research of the Asheville Farmer 
Federation; Mr. Bernard Frank, Knoxville; yf: 
Francis O. Clarke, Crossville; Mr. W. F. Christo. 
pher, Nashville; Dr. May C. Horton, Pleasay 
Hill, and the Rev. Eutzler of Allardt Presbyterix 
Church. 


Several mountain schools are reporting ip. 
creased enrollment. Some of them have enterej 
more students than ever before, which is a sy. 
prise in a year of crop failure and extrem 
drought. Whatever the explanation may be, thi 
is an excellent opportunity to turn a year whid 
started ominously into a season of greater achiev. 
ment. 








THE REVIEWING STAND 








LIBRARIES OF THE SOUTH 


A Report on Developments, 1930-1935. By Tom- 
mie Dora Barker. American Library Association. 


A stimulating report of interest to. educators 
and social leaders throughout the South is given 
by the Regional Field Agent for the South, Amer- 
ican Library Association, at the end of a five-year 
period of activity. The field work, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, made possible through yearly 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, has enabled Miss Barker to visualize the 
library scene in the South in its true perspective. 
In this concise survey she has clearly outlined the 
major library problems facing the region com- 
posed of thirteen states and has indicated some of 
the steps that seem desirable for their solution. 

Realizing that for a complete picture of any 
social experiment it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of the geographic, economic, educational, 
social, and cultural background of the people, 
Miss Barker points out some very pertinent facts. 
Nearly two-fifths of the nation’s farms, over half 
of which are cultivated by tenants, are in the 
South. Seventy per cent of the South’s 33,104,818 
people live in the open country or in towns of 
less than 2500. Sixty-six per cent of the total pop- 


ulation are without public library service. Of th 
total Negro population in the United States, ap 
proximately two-thirds live in the South, consti 
tuting about a third of its total population. Th 
proportion of children under nineteen years of agi 
is 7 per cent higher for the South than for th 
country as a whole, with a correspondingly smal: 
er number of wealth producing people. The aver 
age per capita income during the years 1929-193) 
for the Southeast was $252; for the Southwes, 
$377; while for other sections it was from $52) 
to $667. Average school expenditure per pupil i 
the United States in 1930 was $99; in the Southit 
was $44.31 for white children, and for Negr 
children, $12.57. In 1934 the amount spent fo 
public libraries in the South was 8 cents per capita 
while for the United States as a whole the amouti 
was 37 cents per capita. Miss Barker conclude 
that 

The South, though rich in minerals, water pow 
forests, land, soil, and other natural resources potet 
tially capable of supporting a civilization comparable # 
that of any other region, largely lacks the accumulated 
capital and current income, as judged by ordinary & 
dexes, to convert these resources into products for is 
own social well being and cultural development. 

She further points out that leadership in th 
South is often lost because many of its bette 
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rained people, scholars of ability, go elsewhere 
to make their contribution; for this loss the South 
snot compensated by a commensurate influx 
from other sections. 

It is evident when reviewing the library situa- 
tion that lack of strong, generously supported, 
vigorously functioning state library extension 
agencies is a fundamental weakness in the South- 
em library program. Study and revision of li- 
brary legislation is needed to keep in line with 
changing conditions. 

Following a description of local public library 
conditions, of Rosenwald County library demon- 
srations, and other county and regional activi- 
ties, Miss Barker cites the conclusion of the Rosen- 
wald study: A state-wide system, with regional 
seas determined on the basis of careful studies 
of state resources, seems to be the logical develop- 
ment toward which progress should be made. 

Miss Barker finds that advance in school library 
development has been most conspicuous in those 
sates having state school library supervision. 
Progress can be recorded for the five-year period 
in improvement of library facilities for Negroes, 
though 83 per cent of the population is still 
without access to public library service. The 
comprehensive recommendations adopted follow- 
ing a conference on education for librarianship 
held in November, 1935, covering library instruc- 
tion needed for college students, teachers-in-train- 
ing, school administrators, and the training of li- 
brarians, are emphasized. 

Efforts now being made by various college and 
university libraries to improve their present status, 
include the following: meeting standards, acquir- 
ing materials, giving attention to students’ read- 
ing as a result of curricular revision efforts to 
bring the library into closer relationship to the 
departments of instruction, developing training 
programs for school- and teacher-librarians, re- 
grouping of materials in state institutions and 
agencies and setting up extension services. The 
point is made, however, that facts should not be 
minimized as to the poverty of the book col- 
lections in the colleges and universities of the 
South and its bearing upon the general cultural, 
social, and economic “lag” of the region. 

The author recommends means by which the 
South may achieve complete coverage of library 
service, improve the quality of that now being 
given, and increase the book resources of the area; 


also, desirable fields for further study and experi- 
mentation are discussed under various headings. 
New library concepts of significance to the South 
are 

(1) unified state systems of library service 

(2) larger units of service 

(3) coordination of book resources 

(4) extension of library service to be based on 

need rather than on ability to pay 

In times like these when apparently a new con- 
tent is being given to the basic’ ideas of society 
and accepted values are being revised, Miss Barker 
points out, librarians of the South have an oppor- 
tunity to show a degree of creative statesman- 
ship in their field second to that of no other group 
concerned with those agencies that contribute to 
the elevation of the standards of culture and the 
enrichment of the life of the people. 

This valuable report of an admirable piece of 
work, with its accompanying tables, maps and 
documentary material, presents a challenge to all 
thinking persons concerned with the life of a 
largely rural people. 


VIRGINIA ENGLE 


SWEDEN: THE MIDDLE WAY 
By Marquis W. Childs, Yale University Press. $2.50. 


Every thoughtful student of our time should 
follow closely the experiment of the Scandinavian 
countries in their attempt to steer the middle 
course between capitalism and communism. Mr. 
Childs has given us the most complete, objective, 
and accurate account of this adventure to date. 
While he has named his book “Sweden: the 
Middle Way,” he does not confine himself to 
that country but includes one chapter (3) on the 
Scandinavian Co-operative Wholesale and another 
(10) on Denmark. “The middle way,” accord- 
ing to Childs, is the way of consumer’s co-oper- 
ation plus state control and monopoly of key in- 
dustries with democratic control of the state 
through the influence of a strong socialist party. 
He rightly appraises the success of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Sweden as due to its complete 
separation from any political party, its entire in- 
dependence from State aid of any sort, shrewd 
business management on the part of its executives, 
and close co-operation with other Scandinavian 
countries in breaking the international monopo- 
lies in electric light bulbs, vegetable oils, cash 
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registers, and rubber goods. 

Mr. Childs believes that, although the “middle 
way” does not represent “even an approximation 
of Utopia,” the Swedes as consumers have suc- 
ceeded in getting capitalism under control. He 
tells the fascinating story of their success in elim- 
inating the private monopoly in fertilizers, meats, 
margarine, sugar, soap, chocolate, flour, and ga- 
loshes, at the same time improving their quality 
and reducing their prices. In this respect the 
Swedish co-operatives have gone farther than 
the British in adopting not a passive price policy 
but one of active opposition to all unfair prices. 
When necessary, they have been willing, in the 
interest of the consumer, to collaborate with pri- 
vate business in order to reduce the prices of 
necessities to a minimum. ‘Thus, on one item, 


the average housekeeper has been saved nearly 
eight dollars a year in the reduction of the price 
of bread. The capable managers of the co-opera- 
tives foresaw the coming of the depression and 
prepared for it by reducing their trade debts 
from 38 to 6 per cent with the goal of buying 
for cash only. Their emphasis has been on con- 


sumer co-operation, slow growth, and democratic 
control. One of the outstanding features has 
been the development of a unique system of edu- 
cation of the consumer which would be studied 
carefully by all co-operators. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Childs raises the ques- 
tion of the future. He is not blind to the fact 
that, as yet, the movement has appealed little to 
the wealthy and the upper middle classes, that 
only a third of the households in Sweden are 
served by the co-operatives, in contrast with 45 
per cent in England and 55 per cent in Scotland. 
He recognizes the fact that Sweden has been rel- 
atively immune from the evils of imperialism, 
and that, in part, her relatively greater prosper- 
ity has been due to her position as a neutral 
country, profiting from the huge sale of goods and 
of armaments to the warring nations. He knows 
that ultimately the capitalist and ruling class must 
be reckoned with. He points to the fact that 
“at the depth of the depression troops were called 
out during a strike in the wood-pulp mills.” 
With their splendid accomplishment in housing 
in mind, he recalls the tragic destruction of the 
Vienna co-operative apartment houses by Fascism, 
saying, “when the issue was essential power, the 
owning class did not hesitate to demolish those 


—_— 
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apartments by gunfire. This could never happs 
in Sweden, one is told. Our capitalists, say th 
Swedes, have been conditioned to yield, to cop. 
promise. And yet they have never been subject 
to the test of a major crisis.” Such commen; 
make this book one of the most valuable to } 
read on the possibilities of the co-operative moy. 


ment as a substitute for capitalism. 
A. G. WEDLiE 


MOUNTAIN PATH 
By Harriette Simpson. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


From the first page of “Mountain Path” to th 
last—from the tall man in faded overalls, eating 
melons with a jackknife, standing on a street cor- 
ner, friendly but seldom laughing, the first mou. 
tain man Louisa Sheridan saw, to the family sk 
left seven months later, facing their grief and he 
own with dry eyes and without many words, Mis 
Simpson has kept to her theme and added toi 
until she has produced a story with dignity and 
something of the integrity of her own people. 

The plot, one realizes, is already threadbar, 
but she makes it so much her own and so dom: 
nates it with the mood which she has chosen thx 
its age hardly matters. Quantities of populs 
stories have been written about schoolma’ams ani 
handsome outdoor men, and also about moor- 
shine, family loyalty and mountain killings. Ye 
here is another, and it is different from all ¢ 
them. 

Miss Simpson has chosen to show us her mour- 
tain people through the eyes of a girl from tk 
Blue Grass who goes among them to teach for: 
few months in a battered one-room school 
which children from half of the valley go. 0 
the other half of the valley, and “the old trouble, 
and the dead who will not let the living alone 
she learns through furtive words and whispered 
warnings. When new trouble comes, she find 
that it is hers too. She has become one of th 
women who must wait and watch death com 
near their men. 

The book is written out of a mood, but iti 
carried along by sound realism. The Cal famil 
eat speckled beans and sow belly and sulphurow 
corn bread. They raise only corn and ““lass 
cane,” because “what’s th’ sense a growin’ some 
thin’ ye ain’t done with when ye put it in 
barn,” which, after all, is not such stupid reasor 
ing these troubled days. They are human being 
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gho live close to the fundamentals, and Louisa 
Sheridan found them wiser about a good many 
things than herself. 

“Mountain Path” at times gives evidence of in- 
experience and immaturity. Perhaps Miss Simp- 
sn says the same thing too many times in order 
tomake her points. Yet she generally makes them, 
ind maintains the reader in suspense even when 
he sees what is inevitable. She has not the natural 
ytistry of a Jesse Stuart, but “Mountain Path” is 
,good beginning. It will be interesting to see 
where it takes her. M. G. T. 


MUSIC IN INSTITUTIONS 


By Willem van de Wall. 
$3.00. 


Russell Sage Foundation. 


The Russell Sage Foundation was established in 
1907 “for the improvement of social and living 
conditions in the United States of America.” One 
of its many activities is the maintenance of a staff 
whose business it is to make thorough preliminary 
studies of the fields under consideration for im- 
provement. As Director of the Committee for 
the Study of Music in Institutions, Dr. Willem 
van de Wall has spent years in intensive research 
inthis field and is probably the greatest authority 
atthe present time on this subject. He has made 
a systematic presentation of his findings in “Music 
in Institutions,” a volume recently published by 
the Foundation. 

Dr. van de Wall believes in using music as a 
stimulating agency in rehabilitation. “The pur- 
poseful application of music in institutions grows 
out of its dynamic influence upon the emotional 
life and the physical and mental processes con- 
nected therewith.” But he makes definite allega- 
tions as to its purpose: “Musical activities in all 
welfare institutions are built on psychological 
treatment and education instead of technical 
musical objectives.” 

The book contains a keen analysis of the psy- 
chology of the music-mind miracle and its rela- 
tionships to social-mindedness, practical sugges- 
tions for cooperative planning in institutional 
study, helpful material for all types of music pro- 
grams and courses of study, wise counsel in proper 
ways to conduct rehearsals and “community” af- 
fairs, and an enlightening picture of the duties and 
abilities of a director of music in a welfare insti- 
tution. “Music in Institutions” is of vital interest 


to social workers, administrators of institutions 
and staff workers, professional musicians, and 
teachers, but it will prove indispensable to those 
who are specializing in the field of institutional 
music. 

GLADYS V. JAMESON 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES 
By Hubert Skidmore, Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 


“T Will Lift Up Mine Eyes,” a book about the 
West Virginia mountain folk, seems at first rather 
drab, accustomed as we are to the portrayal of the 
mountaineer in contemporary fiction. He has 
been shown us in a poetic haze, romantically col- 
ored; in the red flare of modern industrial con- 
flict, or as a creature of violence, perversion and 
darkness. Hubert Skidmore has dared to choose 
a normal mountain family and to present them in 
the ordinary light of day. 

We find Nat and Maw Cutlip working on their 
isolated hill farm. We go through a blistering 
day with them, and follow their struggles with 
drought until they face the winter without food, 
too proud to take it from their neighbors. Driven 
by the need of the four children, Nat finds work 
in a logging camp. Gradually the lure of assured 
wages and easier living wins him, and the family 
forsakes the hard, lonely life on Cherry Knob. 
Maw never leaves it in her heart, and after the 
life at the camp has defeated them, it is she who 
brings her children back to the hills. 

The story is quietly told. Some times it seems 
too photographic in detail. It moves slowly, and 
its effectiveness is cumulative rather than appar- 
rent. The speech is sometimes gaunt and un- 
lovely, like Maw Cutlip herself, and it somehow 
misses the beauty which is often a part of moun- 
tain language. Yet it is a good presentation of 
qualities which are some of the enduring resources, 
not only of people in the mountains, but people 
everywhere. We feel this when we see Nat, 
spending most of his earnings to give his family 
a lavish Christmas for once, or watch Maw, her 
little brood scrubbed and tidied, admonishing 
them and bursting with delight because they are 
to get the schooling she herself longed for. 

The book is an interesting portrayal of normal 
family relationships, as well as an excellent study 
of mountain people in their earliest contact with 
encroaching industry. It has been awarded the 
Avery Hopwood prize. M. G. T. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 


For four years an annual meeting of college 
students, called the Wisconsin Collegiate Country 
Life Conference, has been held each spring at the 
University of Wisconsin. Last May four hundred 
delegates, representing all the normal schools and 
colleges within the state, gathered to discuss “Edu- 
cating Young People for the Rural Community,” 
and the report of their meeting, published by the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Service, should 
be of value to persons interested in new ap- 
proaches to the rural situation in the Southern 
Mountains. 

The Conference stimulated thinking along 
practical as well as theoretical lines. Leisure 
activity interests, including dramatics, photog- 
raphy, craft work, game equipment and _land- 
scaping, were described and demonstrated to 
various groups. Discussion groups considered 
such important rural topics as trade and service 


centers, health facilities, educational advantages, 
community organizations, local government, and 
the place of young people in the community. 

It is difficult to think of any state in the 


— 


Southern Appalachians which has made a simily 
definite effort to enlist the college students, py. 
ticularly future teachers, from rural areas, fy 
the service of their people. An increasing emph. 
sis among private educators in our mountain ar, 
has been put upon the needs of the girl and by, 
who will never go to college. The public schod 
system, in several places, is now attempting ty 
meet the vocational guidance needs of a number 
students, rather than focusing on the few who ar 
college material. Such meetings as the Wiscop 
sin Collegiate Country Life Conference remind 
us that we must not forget the rural college sw. 
dents and the chance which they represent for 
training thinking local leaders who will go bad 
gladly and helpfully to their communities becaug 
they are ambitious for them and because the 
believe in them. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT NOTE 


A news note on the front page of a mountain 
school paper tells us that a certain lady in Ker- 
tucky “has papered rooms, oiled floors and re 
finished furniture for her home in accordance 
with home improvement plans.” 

This little notice represents good hard work, 
and something more—the discontent which make 
people willing to labor in order to achieve better 
surroundings. Not wanting what you haven‘ 
got may be a splendid philosophy; it may even kk 
the secret of a happy life, but scarcely a com- 
fortable one, unless you learn to make the mos 
of what you have. And with the help of hom 
and farm agents, schools and health workers 
people are learning. We may hope that the time 
is almost upon us when “papered rooms, oiled 
floors and refinished furniture in accordance with 
home improvement plans” are no longer front 
page news. 


A SERVANT OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Katherine Pettit, who spent her life in faithfu 
service of the mountain people, died September 4. 
With May Stone she started the first rural soci 
settlement. She was a pioneer worker in maj 
fields in which she lived to see the beginning 
the harvest. Lucy Furman’s article, and the prayers 
offered by Glyn Morris at memorial services for 
Miss Pettit at Pine Mountain and Berea, a 
tributes to an active and fruitful life. 
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Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, before whose face the generations rise and pass 
away, we praise Thee that of Thy faithfulness there is no end. Through all the changes 
of time Thou art ever the same. We bless Thee for all Thy servants who have departed 
this life in Thy faith and fear, and especially do we bless Thee for our friend whom in 
Thy mercy Thou hast taken to be with Thee. Her life, dedicated to a mission of love 
and service, was filled to the brim with goodness, and we who reap in part the abundant 
fruits of her labors, do bless Thee for her. We mourn her suffering and her passing 
from among us, but we are glad for her lesson to us, of devotion to a task until the 
end; of fortitude in the face of pain and death; of disregard for her own suffering, for 
which she substituted thought and care for others; of cheerfulness which comes only 
from an enduring faith in Thee. 


All about us we see her hand at work. We bless Thee for the sense of order and 
beauty by which she made countless barren places lovely. We bless Thee for her fi- 
delity to little things which others overlooked or could not see. We bless Thee for the 
keen insight which enabled her to discern among the most commonplace, something of 
inestimable value and to whose development she gave liberally of her strength and spirit. 
We bless Thee for her spirit of justice and fair play, which stood out so clearly in times 
of confusion and strife, and to which she gave unswerving loyalty. We bless Thee for 
her persistency in the face of trouble, without which this school could never have been 
made. And we bless Thee for her great love and devotion to all the people of these 
mountains, but especially to the boys and girls for whom she had such admiration and 


for whom she held such high hope. 


O God, we stand in deep humility before the memory of great souls whom Thou 
dost give us from time to time, to blaze the trail to something higher. We pray that, 
seeing more clearly, we may make our lives more worthy of all Thy goodness. Teach 
us, our Father, to realize that everything we say and everything we do matters. May 
we be thoughtful in our work and in our play, thinking always of the rights of others 
and our duty toward them. May we be careful of all we say, realizing that words are 
the expressions of our thoughts, and that our thoughts are ourselves. May we be honest 
with ourselves, especially at those times when only Thou canst know us, and when our 
thoughts are hidden even from our best friends. O God, make us worthy of all the 
love and friendship our friends have given us-—and to the trust and faith they have in us. 


We remember this day those near and dear to Miss Pettit who need Thy special care. 
May their consolation be our gratitude for her great spirit. Bless all who mourn this 
day; all who suffer; all who have no hope. Amen. 





(Prayer offered at the Sunday morning service held in 
memory of Miss Katherine Pettit, at The Chapel, 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, Sept. 13, 1936) 
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